Secrecy. 

MEAT  CURING  by  its  enlightened  practitioners  is 
no  longer  one  of  the  mysterious  arts  of  dark  cellars 
— the  product  of  age-long  experience  and  secret 
recipes  scribbled  upon  scraps  of  paper  guarded  as 
jealously  as  the  plans  of  the  latest  submarine. 

Writing  these  words  calls  to  mind  a  convivial 
gathering  in  New  York,  which,  in  its  later  and  more 
affectionate  stages,  was  marked — to  the  accompani¬ 
ment  of  winks  and  Masonic-like  signs — by  the  fur¬ 
tive  passage  into  our  pocket  of  a  scrap  of  paper  set¬ 
ting  out  the  directions  for  brewing  two  barrels  of 
beer  on  a  Sunday  afternoon,  with  no  more  curiosity 
on  the  part  of  the  neighbours  than  would  be  engen¬ 
dered  by  a  bout  of  domestic  jam-making. 

Curing  Methods. 

We  are  learning  more  about  the  factors  which 
govern  the  rate  of  penetration  of  the  curing  materials 
and  also  about  the  accompanying  physical  and 
chemical  changes.  Curing  was  once  done  by  guess¬ 
work,  and  the  process  was  almost  as  much  a  mystery 
to  the  packer  as  to  the  average  consumer.  To-day 
the  packer  knows  something  about  the  chemistry  of 
the  pickling  vat  and  curing  floors,  and  he  has  gained 
an  insight  into  the  problems  of  shrinkage  and  smok¬ 
ing,  and  he  is  gradually  bringing  these  processes 
more  and  more  under  definite  control. 

A  decided  improvement  in  curing  methods  has  been 
made  possible  by  the  use  of  sodium  nitrite  as  a  prime 
ingredient,  thus  enabling  the  strength  of  the  cure  to 
be  controlled  far  more  closely  than  hitherto. 

German  System- 

The  old  regime  has,  of  course,  by  no  means  dis¬ 
appeared.  Even  in  Germany,  that  paragon  of  science 
and  system,  there  is  many  a  curing  factory  that  bears 
a  closer  resemblance  to  the  dungeons  of  a  medieval 
castle  than  to  the  packing  houses  of  Chicago.  Not 
many  months  ago,  in  the  city  of  Berlin,  we  explored 
the  curing  cellars  of  one  that  enjoys  a  Continental 
reputation.  Under  the  guidance  of  the  Meister 


Sausage  Maker,  a  mountainous  mass  of  shaking  fiesh 
that  wheezed  and  flapped  its  way  through  a  veritable 
maze  of  vaults — slicing  meanwhile  a  morsel  from 
each  choice  viand,  with  many  an  e.xclamation  of 
‘‘ Wunderschoen !  ”  ere  it  disappeared  between 
champing  jaws — all  we  could  dimly  discern  was  an 
utter  confusion  of  steaming  caldrons,  vats,  tanks, 
and  tubs,  and  tables  piled  high  with  the  flesh  of  a 
thousand  beasts. 

Bread  Consumption. 

The  Times  and  Obserz’er  have  had  much  to  say  on 
the  question  as  to  why  we  are  eating  less  bread.  A 
number  of  reasons  are  advanced :  the  price  of  the 
loat,  the  vanishing  agricultural  labourer,  the  changed 
habits  of  the  working  man,  the  influence  of  food 
cranks  and  their  press. 

Charles  Symes,  a  well-known  writer  on  subjects 
appertaining  to  baking  and  the  baker,  goes  into  the 
matter  a  little  more  deeply.  To  the  above  reasons 
he  adds :  poor  display  methods  and  indifferent 
marketing  and  the  fact  that  many  affirm  that  bread 
is  not  so  palatable  and  interesting  to  eat  as  it  ought 
to  be. 

There  is  undoubtedly  a  measure  of  truth  in  each  of 
the  above  statements.  But  there  are  other  considera¬ 
tions  to  be  reckoned  with.  It  would  seem  that  the 
main  factor  is  the  greatly  increased  variety  of  the 
average  man’s  diet  and  the  competing  influence  of  an 
almost  endless  list  of  “  fancy  ”  foods  put  up  in  con¬ 
venient  and  tempting  form,  and  widely  advertised. 

Despite  the  depressing  state  of  bread  consump¬ 
tion,  Mr.  Symes  believes  the  rot  can  be  stopped  if 
the  trade  will  rise  up  with  the  will  to  win  it  back 
again.  Nature  bas  made  wheat  the  most  marvellous 
food  plant  in  the  world,  and  it  is  for  bakers  to  back 
up  Nature’s  efforts. 

Facts. 

There  are  people — admittedly  in  the  minority — 
whose  passion  for  facts  is  like  that  of  a  dry  sponge 
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for  water.  A  few  out  of  the  many  men  who  handle 
and  cut  up  pigs  ev'ery  day  of  their  lives  could  tell 
one.  without  hesitation,  how  many  ribs  there  are  in 
a  side  of  pork.  Some  men  could  say  offhand  how 
many  bones  there  are  in  the  human  skeleton,  and 
the  number  of  drops  of  water  in  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

O.  Henry  relates  the  story  of  two  miners  who  were 
snowed  up  in  a  mountain  cabin  for  three  months. 
Soon  tiring  of  each  other’s  companionship,  they 
searched  the  premises  and  found  two  books,  one 
(3mar  Khayyam  and  the  other  about  600  pages 
or  so  of  amazing  facts  gleaned  from  the  four  quar¬ 
ters  of  the  globe.  Not  another  word  was  exchanged 
for  the  rest  of  the  confinement.  By  the  time  they 
were  restored  to  the  outside  world,  one  was  a  living 
compendium  of  universal  knowledge,  whilst  the  other 
was  so  thoroughly  saturated  with  Omar  Khayyam 
that  his  speech  had  become  a  jazz-like  rendering  of 
that  popular  philosophy.  Later,  it  chanced  that  they 
both  aspired  to  the  hand  of  an  attractive  widow,  and, 
incidentally,  her  desirable  hostel.  But  the  lady  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  more  impressed  by  a  catalogue  of  earth¬ 
worms  and  bacteria  that  dispose  of  a  buried  corpse 
than  by  what  she  termed  the  “  silly  prancings  of  a 
half-naked  man  in  the  back  garden.  (It  is  so  long 
since  we  read  O.  Henry  that  we  remember  only  the 
theme  of  the  story.) 

Sausage  Facts. 

No  doubt  the  scientific  widow  would  have  devoured 
with  considerable  avidity  the  fact  that  880,000,000 
Frankfort  and  Vienna  sausages  were  consumed  in 
the  United  States  during  the  year  1928.  It  has  been 
computed  that  these  “  hot  dogs  ”  would,  if  placed 
end  to  end,  encircle  the  earth  sixteen  times ! 

Although  this  is  sufficiently  entertaining  for  the 
ordinary  person,  the  Germans  point  with  pride  to 
the  firm  of  Heine  and  Co.,  of  Halherstadt,  the  largest 
sausage  works  in  the  world,  which  in  1928  put 
47,820,ocx)  sausages  into  skins.  That  represents  the 
output  from  only  one  factory,  so  that  the  total  out¬ 
put  and  consumption  of  sausages  in  Germany  must  be 
truly  enormous. 

Eggs. 

A  rough-and-ready  test  for  a  “  new  laid  ’’  egg  may 
be  made  by  testing  its  floatability  in  a  solution  of 
2  ozs.  of  common  salt  in  a  pint  of  water.  Fresh  eggs 
sink  at  once;  stale  ones  will  tend  to  float,  the  more 
so  the  staler  they  are. 

Contrary  to  popular  belief,  brown-shelled  eggs 
are  no  richer  or  more  nutritious  than  white-shelled 
eggs.  Taking  yolk  and  white  together,  an  egg  con¬ 
tains  about  74  per  cent,  of  water,  13  per  cent,  of  pro¬ 
tein,  and  about  10  per  cent,  of  fat.  The  yolk  is  rich 
in  vitamins  A.  B.  and  I),  and,  in  addition  to  protein, 
fat.  mineral  matter,  and  vitamins  contains  a  number 
of  substances  of  peculiar  value,  such  as  lecithin,  to 


the  extent  of  about  7  per  cent. ;  this  substance  con¬ 
tains  phosphorus  in  a  readily  assimilable  form. 

Potted  Meats. 

In  his  annual  report  the  Leeds  City  Analyst  (Mr. 
C.  H.  Manley)  states  there  has  been  remarkably  little 
trouble  arising  out  of  the  Preservatives  Regulations, 
though  there  has  been  difficulty  in  keeping  fresh 
cream  during  certain  weather.  He  speaks  of  recon¬ 
stituted  cream  as  an  extraordinarily  good  imitation  of 
the  natural  article.  Some  potted  meats  examined  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  contained  what,  to  his  mind,  is  an  unduly 
large  percentage  of  starch  in  the  form  of  rice,  or 
breadcrumbs,  whilst  other  cooked  meats  have  an  ex¬ 
cessive  amount  of  water.  Mr.  Manley  holds  that 
there  should  be  no  starch  at  all,  and  that  manufac¬ 
turers  ought  to  come  to  some  arrangement  about 
the  percentage  of  water  that  might  be  allowed. 

Copper  in  Food. 

A  theory  which  held  that  minute  quantities  of 
copper  found  in  foods  are  harmful  to  the  human 
system,  has  been  dissipated  by  the  lengthy  investiga¬ 
tions  of  Flinn  and  von  Glahn  at  Columbia  University. 

Dr.  Mallory’s  theory  that  copper  is  the  etiological 
agent  of  the  human  disease  hemochromatosis  is 
founded  on  observations  relating  to  pigmentation  in 
the  livers  of  animals.  This  pigment  has  now'  been 
shown  to  be  of  endogenous  origin. 

Synthetic  Fats. 

One  of  the  wonders  of  the  present  age  is  the  way 
in  which  one  after  another  of  Nature’s  products  have 
been  synthetised  in  the  chemist’s  laboratory.  Turning 
over  in  one’s  mind  the  various  achievements  in  this 
direction,  one  is  led  to  speculate  upon  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  manufacturing  artificial  fats  out  of  substances 
w'hich  can,  apparently,  claim  no  relationship  with 
them.  We  learn  that  the  industrial  production  of  syn¬ 
thetic  fatty  acids  from  coal  or  petroleum  has  been 
accomplished,  but,  without  disparagement  of  the 
ingenuity  and  labour  involved  in  bringing  about  this 
transformation,  one  cannot  help  believing  that  so  far 
as  the  fats  themselves  are  concerned,  natural  sources 
will  continue  to  provide  the  necessary  materials  for 
a  long  time  to  come. 

Edible  Fats. 

In  a  confectionery  fat,  states  Dr.  Hilditch,  the  com¬ 
bination  of  low  melting-point  with  firmness  and  non- 
greasiness  is  desired,  and  cacao  butter,  with  over 
70  per  cent,  of  mono-oleo  glycerides,  principally  oleo- 
palmito-stearine,  is  probably  the  nearest  approach 
to  this  ideal  in  a  natural  fat.  Illipe  fat,  for  example, 
which  is  at  present  under  investigation,  contains 
rather  less  oleic  acid  and  palmitic  acid  but  distinctly 
more  stearic  acid  than  cacao  butter.  Thus,  on  the 
one  hand,  it  tends  to  be  somewhat  harder,  and,  on 
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the  other,  its  content  of  fully  saturated  glycerides  is 
probably  distinctly  higher  than  that  of  cacao  butter, 
and  consequently  its  texture,  whilst  good,  is  not 
quite  equal  to  that  of  cacao  butter  for  the  particular 
purpose  in  view. 

A  perfect  substitute  for  butter,  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  glycerides  present,  should  not  merely  include 
a  fatty  acid  mixture  of  the  approximate  natural  com¬ 
position,  but  to  obtain  the  same  consistency  of  tex¬ 
ture  the  acids  should  be  linked  with  glycerine  in  such 
a  way  that,  whilst  about  one-third  is  combined  oleic 
acid,  all  the  saturated  acids  should  be  fairly  evenly 
distributed  in  both  sections  of  the  fat. 

Smoke. 

With  modern  methods  of  smoking,  the  quality  of 
the  wood  used,  and  the  time,  temperature,  and 
humidity  of  smoking  are  closely  controlled. 

We  are  still  sadly  lacking  in  our  knowledge  of  the 
composition  of  wood-smoke.  Cooper  tells  us  that 
this  smoke  contains  a  number  of  aldehydes,  especially 
formaldehyde  and  acetaldehyde,  and  also  acetic  acid. 
Dauphinee  and  Hess  point  out  that  with  increasing 
air  supply  the  formaldehyde  content  is  increased,  as 
also  the  bactericidal  action. 

-Apart  from  the  supply  of  air,  there  was  practically 
no  control  in  the  old-fashioned  smoke  house — for 
meat  and  fish  alike.  The  modern  method  is  to  supply 
a  measured  amount  of  conditioned  air  to  an  electric 
furnace,  in  which  the  smoke  is  produced  by  burning 
sawdust  at  a  controlled  temperature.  From  the  fur¬ 
nace  the  smoke  is  blown  at  a  definite  rate  directly 
into  the  smoke  house.  By  “  conditioned  air  ”  is 
understood  air  of  automatically  controlled  tempera¬ 
ture  and  moisture  content. 

Fish  Curing. 

There  are  one  or  two  other  points  which  have 
been  established  scientifically  in  connection  with  fish 
preservation. 

Immediately  after  death  the  muscle  substances 
begin  to  undergo  autolysis  or  self-digestion,  a  series 
of  changes  brought  about  by  internal  enzymes  re¬ 
sulting  in  an  unpleasant  flavour  and  odour.  In  the 
ripening  of  meat,  a  certain  degree  of  autolysis  is 
desirable. 

Autolysis  is  soon  overtaken  by  the  action  of  bac¬ 
teria,  which  invade  the  muscle  from  the  surface  slime 
of  the  fish  and  from  the  alimentary  canal.  This  bac¬ 
terial  decomposition  proceeds  much  faster  than 
autolysis,  and  it  is  mainly  to  retard  bacterial  activity 
that  such  methods  as  salting,  drying,  freezing,  and 
smoking  are  used. 

Pickling. 

The  nature  of  the  surface  of  cured  fish  is  im¬ 
portant,  and  the  sheen  desired  by  the  consumer  can 
best  be  obtained  by  using  50  to  60  per  cent,  saturated 
pickle,  brining  for  35  to  50  minutes  at  the  lowest 


possible  temperature,  and  then  washing  the  fish  in 
fresh  water. 

Cream  Pasteurisation. 

Attempts  are  being  actively  made  to  perfect  a  plant 
for  relatively  high  temperature  treatment  of  cream 
with  the  object  of  enabling  it  to  be  kept  in  good  con¬ 
dition  for  a  period  of  several  weeks. 

In  the  flash  or  continuous  process,  the  cream  is 
heated  to  176°  to  185°  F.,  whilst  flowing  through  the 
pasteuriser  and  then  immediately  cooled.  In  the  vat 
method,  the  cream  is  heated  to  145°  F.,  in  a  vat 
fitted  with  an  agitator  and  held  for  30  minutes.  Then 
there  is  the  combined  flash  and  vat  method,  in  which 
the  cream  is  flash  pasteurised  at  150°  to  170°  F.,  and 
then  held  in  the  vat  for  10  to  30  minutes. 

Professor  Reid  states  that  99’99  per  cent,  of  the 
bacteria  are  destroyed  when  cream  is  heated  to 
145°  F.  for  30  minutes,  and  the  activity  of  enzymes 
is  unimpaired.  .At  and  above  176°  F.  enzyme  action 
is  destroyed. 

Butter  made  from  properly  pasteurised  cream  is 
greatly  improved,  and  keeps  better  than  does  butter 
made  from  raw  cream.  .Also,  the  aeration  of  cream 
improves  its  quality  decidedly  and  results  in  a  high 
grade  of  butter,  but  aeration  must  not  be  carried  out 
so  that  large  volumes  of  air  are  mi.xed  with  the 
cream,  especially  at  elevated  temperatures  and  in 
presence  of  copper. 

Electric  Pasteurisation. 

(Ine  can  hardly  fail  to  be  struck  by  the  number  of 
recent  patents  which  are  based  on  the  pasteurisation 
of  milk  by  electricity.  To  most  people  it  would 
appear  that  the  bacteria  are  literally  electrocuted. 
This  is.  however,  not  the  case.  What  actually 
happens  is  that  the  passage  of  electricity  through  a 
poor  conductor  like  milk  raises  its  temperature,  so  that 
the  process  is  esentially  one  of  flash  pa.steuri.sation. 

Soft  Pork. 

Those  interested  in  the  question  of  producing  firm 
carcasses  should  follow  the  researches  being  carried 
out  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  in  co¬ 
operation  with  thirteen  agricultural  experiment 
stations.  It  is  stated  that  soya  beans  used  as  a  feed 
under  certain  conditions  will,  in  most  cases,  insure 
the  production  of  firm  carcasses  from  pigs. 

Food  Irradiation. 

Discussion  in  .American  medical  circles  has  re¬ 
vealed  the  opinion  that  there  are  real  dangers  of 
overdosage  from  the  use  of  irradiated  foods  and 
medical  products  without  adequate  technical  control 
of  preparation.  The  danger  is  especially  true  of  the 
widespread  use  of  irradiated  ergosterol  which  may 
contain  toxic  impurities. 

Dixon  and  Hoyle,  in  the  British  Medical  Journal, 
showed  that  grossly  excessive  amounts  of  irradiated 
ergosterol  interfere  with  calcium  metabolism. 
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Salesmanship. 

The  Daily  Chronicle  asks  the  question :  “  Is  it  part 
of  a  shopkeeper’s  business  to  keep  himself  informed 
about  the  qoods  which  he  sells,  and  to  pass  the 
information  on  to  customers,  when  they  ask  for 
it?”  Personally  we  fail  to  see  how  a  salesman  can 
possibly  sell,  with  any  measure  of  success,  articles 
about  which  he  knows  next  to  nothing’.  This  is  par¬ 
ticularly  so  where  the  articles  are  foodstuffs,  and  more 
than  a  superficial  knowledge  is  absolutely  essential 
to  insure  hygienic  handling  and  storage,  quite  apart 
from  the  matter  of  rendering  intelligent  service  to  the 
customer.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  stating  that  in 
our  opinion  most  of  the  spoilage  troubles  would  be 
obviated  if  the  average  shopkeeper  would  rouse  him¬ 
self  to  look  a  little  beyond  his  till  and  discharge  a  duty 
which  he  owes  to  the  public  by  the  expenditure  of  a 
nominal  amount  of  brain-power  in  acquiring  the  rudi¬ 
ments  of  food  science. 

Successful  traders  make  it  their  business  not  only 
to  have  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  goods  they 
.sell  and  of  the  firms  who  manufacture  them,  but  also 
to  take  a  direct  interest  in  their  customers  and  the 
households  in  which  the  goods  are  used.  That  is 
good  salesmanship  of  the  very  kind  advocated  at  the 
Mansion  House  by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who,  by  the 
way.  placed  Personality  and  Knowledge  of  the  Goods 
to  be  Sold  in  the  forefront  of  the  attributes  of  a 
salesman. 

Preservatives. 

The  retailer  will  have  to  get  a  firm  grip  on  the 
basic  facts  upon  which  rational  methods  of  food 
spoilage  and  preservation  are  founded.  Food  is  fit  for 
human  consumption  only  so  long  as  it  will  keep  fresh 
and  sweet  by  ordinary  methods  of  cleanly  prepara¬ 
tion.  Food  improperly  prepared  or  soiled  by  dirty 
handling  cannot  be  restored  to  an  edible  condition  by 
the  addition  of  preservative.  Preservatives  in  the 
quantity  possible  to  use  are  not  in  any  sense  germi¬ 
cides,  and  at  best  are  only  retarders  of  such  changes 
as  putrefaction;  the  consequence  is  that  the  addition 
of  preservative  delays  changes  which  would  indicate 
the  unsuitability  of  tbe  food  for  consumption. 

Bacteria  in  Butter. 

Kahn  and  Boysen  advise  that  in  order  to  minimise 
bacterial  deterioration  of  butter,  sweet,  pasteurised 
cream  should  be  churned  under  the  best  possible 
conditions  of  sterility  and  worked  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible  without  making  it  salty. 

Churning  sterilises  the  moisture  in  cream  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  extent,  because  the  dispersion  of  the  water 
into  fine  droplets  produces  a  proportion  of  the  latter 
which  are  free  from  bacteria.  This  retards  acid 
formation  in  butter,  but  not  to  the  full  extent  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  proportion  of  sterile  moisture  to 
infected  moisture.  It  appears  that  there  is  some 
diffusion  of  acid  formed  in  infected  droplets  to  sterile 
droplets. 


Purity. 

We  have  formed  the  opinion  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  absolute  purity — in  the  strict  sense.  What 
we  once  thought  to  be  absolutely  pure  is  evidently 
not  so,  for  Professor  Ernst  Cohen  of  Utrecht  states 
in  >liis  paper  on  “The  Physical  Chemist  in  Search  of 
Purity  in  an  Impure  World,’’  that  probably  there 
are  some  thousands  of  solid  elements  and  com¬ 
pounds  which,  although  chemically  pure,  may  be 
physically  impure.  In  the  future  we  shall  have  to 
take  into  account  not  only  the  chemical  purity  of  a 
substance,  but  also  its  physical  purity. 

Refrigerating  Engineering. 

Just  about  two  months  ago  Sir  William  B.  Hardy 
discussed  the  question  of  technical  training  for  the 
refrigerating  engineer  before  the  British  Association 
of  Refrigeration.  The  same  question  has  recently  re¬ 
ceived  much  consideration  in  America,  and  there  the 
opinion  is  held  that  engineering  knowledge  comes 
first  and  biological  knowledge  second.  Sir  William, 
however,  is  convinced  that  the  order  should  be 
reversed.  With  this  view  we  are  in  entire  agreement: 
after  all.  before  one  can  successfully  refrigerate  an 
object,  one  must  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  its 
properties.  At  present  the  training  on  the  biological 
side  is  hopelessly  deficient. 

Sir  William  outlined  the  knowledge  needed  to  make 
the  refrigerating  industry  technically  efficient.  On  the 
biological  side  an  elementary  knowledge  of  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  fruit  and  vegetables,  of  the  way  they 
“  breathe  ”  and  produce  heat,  and  of  the  chief 
diseases  in  storage:  of  the  anatomy  of  a  beast,  of 
the  structure  of  flesh,  and  of  the  chemical  changes 
which  fat  and  the  red  pigment  of  flesh  are  apt  to 
undergo:  and  of  bacteria,  moulds,  and  putrefaction. 

On  the  engineering  side  an  elementary  knowledge 
of  the  theory  of  heat  and  of  heat  engines;  of  the 
theory  of  structure  and  properties  of  matter;  of  heat 
transference  and  the  properties  of  insulation ;  and  of 
the  measurement  of  temperature,  humidity;  and  of 
the  chemistry  of  air  and  such  gases  as  are  of  im¬ 
portance. 

Yeast  Growth. 

It  has  been  found  by  experiment  that  from  4°  to 
30°  C.  there  is  a  steady  increase  in  the  rate  of  the 
growth  of  yeast,  but  at  9°  C.  there  is  a  change. 
Above  30°  C.  the  growth  rate  decreases.  At  this 
temperature  abnormal  cells  are  formed ;  it  is,  there¬ 
fore,  a  critical  temperature. 

In  the  experiments  the  pure  strain,  Saccharomyces 
cerez’isiae,  was  used,  and  they  were  conducted  in 
such  a  way  that  growth  was  not  retarded  by  the 
products  of  metabolism  of  the  yeast. 

This  work  of  O.  W.  Richards  serves  at  least  to 
indicate  that  proper  temperature  control  would  be 
very  helpful  in  practical  yeast  propagation. 
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Recent  Developments  in  the  Improvement  of  Flour 

By  T.  H.  FAIRBROTHER.  xM.Sc.,  F.I.C.. 

Chief  Chemist,  McDoiigalls,  Limited. 

The  question  of  flour  improvement  is  of  the  utmost  importanee.  Improvers  are  absolutely 
essential  to  bring  out  the  best  properties  of  certain  flours,  as  it  is  practically  impossible  to 
make  a  good  loaf  li'ith  them  as  they  are  milled.  Hitherto  improvement  has  been  brought 
about  entirely  by  the  addition  of  chemicals,  but  a  Departmental  Committee  appointed  by  the 
Ministry  of  Health  deprecated  such  additions.  The  discovery  of  physical  methods  of  flour 
improvement  is  therefore  of  great  importance,  and  probably  marks  the  biggest  advance  in 
milling  technique  since  the  introduction  of  the  roller  system  of  milling.  In  the  follozving 
article  the  zvhole  question  of  flour  improvement  is  discussed,  with  special  reference  to  the  nctv 
physical  processes. 


THE  USE  of  improvers  in  the  milling  industry  is 
now  a  well-established  fact.  Improving  is  frequently 
associated  with  bleaching,  and  doubtless  there  is 
some  slight  connection,  as  the  natural  ageing  of  flour 
in  the  presence  of  air  is  accompanied  by  both  a 
bleaching  effect  and  an  improvement  in  the  character 
of  the  flour.  There  are.  however,  bleaching  agents 
which  do  not^  improve  flour — benzoyl  peroxide  is  an 
example  of  this  class; 
there  are  improvers 
which  do  not  bleach, 
such  as  calcium  bi-phos- 
phate:  and  there  are 
substances  like  chlorine 
which  both  bleach  and 
improve. 

By  the  term  “im¬ 
provers  "  is  understood 
substances  which  on 
being  mixed  with  flour 
increase  its  baking  qual¬ 
ity.  By  baking  quality, 
or  “  strength."  we  will 
accept  for  the  purpose 
of  tins  article  the  de¬ 
finition  adopted  by  the 
National  Association  of 
British  and  Irish  Millers 
Home  -  Uirown  Wheat 
Committee — i.e..  “the 
capacity  to  yield  large 
shapely  loaves."  An  im¬ 
prover.  therefore,  assists 
a  flour  to  function  to 
the  fullest  capacity  in  the  making  of  bold,  well-risen 
loaves.  It  also  increases  the  water-absorbing  capacity 
of  the  flour,  and  improves  the  “  pile  "  or  fineness  of 
texture  of  the  bread. 


colloids  is  well  known,  and.  with  a  mixture  of  two 
unlike  proteins,  changes  in  the  hydrogen  ion  concen¬ 
tration  may  have  a  profound  effect.  Such  changes 
may  impair  completely  those  colloidal  properties 
which  play  so  great  a  part  in  bread-making  and  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  hydration — i.e.,  power  to  absorb  water 
— of  the  proteins.  The  addition,  for  example,  of  salts 
which  contain  trivalent  ions,  such  as  PO,  or  Al.  has 

a  measurable  effect  on 
the  colloidal  properties 
by  virtue  of  a  change  in 
the  isoelectric  point,  and 
it  is  well  known  that 
phosphates  and  alum 
have  very  definite  influ¬ 
ences  on  flour.  Further¬ 
more.  it  has  been  shown 
by  Wood*  that  those 
wheats  which  contain 
large  amounts  of  soluble 
phosphate  are  those  with 
the  best  baking  value. 
Kent- 1  ones  t  has  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  ageing 
of  flour  is  due  to  the 
production  of  acid  cal¬ 
cium  phosphate  from 
the  neutral  phosphates 
by  the  slow  hydrolysis 
of  the  phytin  by  the 
enzyme  phytase.  It  has 
certainly  been  well 
proven  that  ageing  is 
always  accompanied  by 
increase  in  acidity.  Bailey  and  Johnson J  showed  that 
the  pH  value  of  one  particular  flour  successively  in¬ 
creased  from  6/38  to  5  97  in  twenty-five  months.  It 
is.  therefore,  evident  that  part  of  the  process  of 
improving  is  chemical  and  can  therefore  be  brought 
about  by  purely  chemical  agents. 


Chemical  Improvers 

The  first  consideration  in  the  selection  of  chemical 
agents  must  be  their  suitability  for  admixture  with 

•  Wood,  see  Jago,  Technology  of  Bread  Baking,  1911,  p.  323. 

+  Kent-Jones,  Modern  Cereal  ChemisUy,  1927,  p.  236. 

X  Bailey  and  Johnson,  Cereal  Chemistrv,  I.,  pp.  133- 137. 


Changes  occurring  in  the  Improving  of  Flours 

Flour  is  a  complex  substance,  and  the  constituent 
which  offers  the  greatest  measure  of  complexity  is 
the  body  known  as  “  gluten."  Gluten  is  a  mixture 
of  a  number  of  proteins,  of  which  glutenin  and 
gliadin  are  the  most  important.  These  proteins  are 
in  a  colloidal  state,  and  the  gluten  of  flour  may  be 
regarded  as  something  between  a  sol  and  a  gel.  The 
importance  of  the  hydrogen  ion  concentration  on 
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B.  Flour,  untreated. 
(64  qts.) 


B.  Flour,  treated. 
(66  qts.) 


B.  Flour,  untreated. 
(62  qts.) 


B.  Flour,  treated. 
(64  qts.) 


Long  System. 


Fig.  2.  — Loaves  made  from  Australian  Flour  by  the  Lon^  Fermentation  System,  Untreated  and  Treated  with  K.J.  Flour. 


A.  Flour,  A.  Flour,  A  Flour,  f 

untreated.  untreated.  treated.  i 

(64  qts.)  (66  qts.)  (66  qts.)  I 


UNTREATED 


TREATED 


Fig.  3. — Loaves  made  from  Argentine  Flour. 

These  show  the  enormous  improvement  effected  by  the  Kent* 
Jones  process  on  flours  which  do  not  gas  sufiiciently. 


Fig.  4. —  Loaves  made  from  Australian  Flour  by  the  Short 
Fermentation  System,  showing  the  Influence  of  K.  J.  Flour. 
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human  food.  Alum,  for  example,  can  be  used  as  an 
improver,  but  it  has  a  deleterious  influence  on  the 
human  system.  There  are  no  definite  regulations 
governing  the  addition  of  substances  to  flour,  but  a 
Departmental  Committee  issued  a  report  in  1927  on 
the  subject,  in  which  the  addition  of  some  substances 
is  deprecated,  though  not  actually  condemned. 

The  chief  substances  used  for  the  improving  of 
flour  are — 

1.  Persulphates (ammonium  or  potassium).  These 

are  marketed  under  the  trade  name  of  Salox. 

2.  Acid  calcium  phosphate.  CaH^P^O^,  which  is 

probably  the  oldest  chemical  improver. 

3.  Potassium  bromate.  which  is  the  active  prin¬ 

ciple  of  “  Arkady.” 

4.  Chlorine,  sometimes  called  beta  gas;  and 

5.  Nitrogen  tri-chloride,  which  is  sold  under  the 

name  Agene. 

(The  two  latter  are  bleachers  as  well  as 

improvers. ) 

Of  these,  the  Departmental  Committee  deprecates 
the  use  of  chlorine  or  nitrogen  tri-chloride. 

Physical  Means 

'I'he  Committee  in  their  Report  63.  after  hearing 
the  evidence  of  Kent-Jones,  state:  “We  have  been 
impressed  by  the  evidence  which  we  have  received  in 
regard  to  the  possibilities  of  improving  flour  by 
physical  rather  than  by  chemical  methods,  and  by 
the  success  which  has  already  attended  experiments 
on  these  lines.  If  improving  is  necessary,  it  is  in  this 
direction  that  we  should  like  the  progress  made.” 

The  influence  of  heat  on  wheat  and  the  flour  sub¬ 
sequently  milled  from  it  has  been  recognised  for  a 
considerable  time,  and  Simon*  in  1923  stated  that 
“  there  are  in  existence  endless  patents  for  strength 
treatment  under  which  the  wheat  is  raised  for  vary¬ 
ing  periods  of  time  to  varying  temperatures.”  He 
also  .stated  that  “  a  very  important  effect  on  strength 
can  be  made  at  temperatures  between  140'*  and 
180’  F.” 

In  1927,  Kent-Jonesf  gave  a  paper  on  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  flour  by  physical  means,  in  which  he  recapitu¬ 
lated  the  views  of  Simon,  and  stated  that  Hutchinson 
had  patented  a  process  for  heating  wheat  or  flour  so 
severely  that  the  gluten  could  no  longer  be- washed 
out  in  an  ordinary  washing  test,  and  incorporating 
this  over-heated  flour  at  the  rate  of  over  15  per  cent. 
Kent-Joncs  made  a  thorough  investigation  of  the 
problem,  and  found  that  strengthening  by  heat  treat¬ 
ment  was  definitely  differentiated  from  any  condition¬ 
ing  process  in  that  the  best  results  were  obtained  by 
heating  dry  wheats  at.  say,  160“  F.  for  one  and  a 
half  to  two  hours.  This  constitutes  one  process  of 
improvement — i.e..  a  dry  pre-heating  of  the  wheat, 
which  is  then  cooled  and  afterwards  conditioned  in 
the  usual  manner.  This  process,  whilst  giving  good 
results,  has  its  di.sadvantages  in  that  the  temperature 
used  has  to  be  varied  if  the  time  of  heating  is  fixed, 
and  also  different  blends  of  wheat  require  different 
conditions.  Kent-Jones,  therefore,  turned  his  atten- 

*  Simon,  Principles  of  Wheat  Conditioning,  1923. 

t  Kent-Jones,  Improvement  of  Flour  by  Physical  Methods,  1927. 


tion  to  the  possibility  of  overtreating  flour  so  that  it 
could  be  admixed  with  untreated  flour  to  act  as  an 
improver.  The  germ  of  the  idea  was  in  Hutchinson’s 
patent,  but  the  addition  of  so  much  as  15  to  20  per 
cent.  (40  to  55  lbs.  per  sack)  could  scarcely  be  re¬ 
garded  in  the  light  of  adding  an  improver.  Kent- 
Jones  went  further,  and  found  that  by  heating  flour 
to  a  very  high  temperature  (180®  F.)  for  a  long  time 
(ten  to  twelve  hours),  a  substance  was  fonned  which 
could  be  added  at  the  rate  of  2  lbs.  per  sack  (0-7  per 
cent.),  and  would  produce  a  definite  improvement 
in  the  flour.  This  is  the  well-known  K.J.  Flour,  which 
has  produced  successful  results  in  a  number  of  flour¬ 
mills. 

Kent-Jones’s  patents  cover  a  wide  range  of  heating 
flour  as  well  as  wheat,  and  a  process  where  the  flour 
of  a  mill  stream  is  heated  for  a  short  time  is  in 
operation.  Thus  the  heat  treatment  discovered  by 
Kent-Jones  is  not  restricted  to  heating  dry  wheat 
(although  this  is  a  convenient  commercial  method) 
or  adding  K.J.  Flour;  flour  itself  may  be  so  treated. 

In  November  1928,  two  patents  were  awarded  to 
Fisher  and  Jones,*  of  the  Flour  Millers’  Research 
Association,  relative  to  the  improvement  of  flour  by 
physical  means,  and  the  main  difference  in  principle 
in  these  over  the  processes  previously  described  lies 
in  the  fact  that  the  relative  humidity  is  taken  into 
consideration.  Previous  processes  have  related  to 
the  heating  of  dry  wheats — i.e.,  containing  only  the 
natural  moisture,  which  is  allowed  to  evaporate  away. 
The  process  of  Fisher  and  Jones  is  essentially  to  treat 
flour  for  not  more  than  three  hours  in  the  presence  of 
a  current  of  air  having  a  temperature  of  substantially 
140®  F.  and  a  relative  humidity  of  60  per  cent,  or 
more. 

In  B.P.  300291  the  air  is  heated  and  moistened  by 
being  passed  over  heaters  and  water-sprays,  and  is 
circulated  over  thin  layers  of  flour  on  trays,  the 
temperature  and  humidity  of  the  circulating  air  being 
such  as  will  raise  the  flour  to,  and  maintain  it,  between 
130®  F.  and  180®  F.  without  loss  of  moisture.  In 
B.P.  300537  a  method  which  is  more  convenient,  con¬ 
tinuous,  and  shorter  in  operation  is  covered.  The  flour 
is  passed  from  a  conveyor  (a)  (Fig.  i)  down  a  shoot  (b) 
on  to  a  disc  (c),  which  rotates  rapidly  below  the  lower 
end  of  the  shoot  (b)  in  a  chamber  (d)  so  that  the  flour 
is  broken  up  and  flung  centrifugally  into  a  thin  cloud. 
A  stream  of  heated  and  humidified  air  entering  at  the 
lower  end  (c)  of  the  chamber  (d)  is  driven  upwards 
past  the  disc  (c)  at  such  a  rate  as  to  carry  the  flour 
with  it.  The  air  and  flour  pass  from  the  chamber  (d) 
through  the  duct  (/)  into  an  expansion  chamber  (g), 
similar  to  a  cyclone  dust  collector,  where  the  flour  is 
deposited.  The  air  then  passes  out  of  the  cyclone  (g) 
through  textile  fabric  and  over  a  series  of  baffle-plates 
(y),  where  the  finest  flour  particles  not  precipitated 
previously  will  be  deposited,  and  the  air  may  then  be 
recirculated  through  the  plant  via  heaters  and  sprays 
and  controls.  The  flour  from  the  cyclone  (g)  is 
carried  by  a  conveyor  (k)  to  a  heat-insulated  box  or 
bin,  where  it  may  remain  for  a  short  time  if  desired. 

This  treatment  can  be  applied,  not  only  to  finished 
flour,  but  to  those  intermediate  types  of  milling  stock 
such  as  semolina,  middlings,  and  dunst,  from  which 

•  B.P.  300291.  B.P.  300537. 
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Fig.  5. —  Photographs  showing  the  Influence  of  the  Process 
on  Loaf-volume. 

The  left-hand  loaves  were  made  from  straight  run  flour  untreated. 
The  right-hand  loaves  were  made  from  the  same  flour,  the 
bottom  20  per  cent,  only  of  which  had  been  heat  treated. 

Right,  Fig.  8.— Showing  the  Influence  of  the  Fisher  and  Jones 
Process  on  Mitey  Flour. 

The  Flour  on  the  left  (untreated)  is  seen  to  be  very  much 
infected  ;  that  on  the  right  has  been  treated  and  all  mites  and 
eggs  have  been  killed. 


We/ited, 


Heated 


On  TREATt© 
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most  of  the  germ  and  bran  have  been  removed,  and 
to  any  or  all  of  the  various  “divides”  from  which 
the  final  flour  is  made  by  mixing. 

Fisher  and  Jones  claim  that  by  either  of  these  pro¬ 
cesses  there  is  an  increase  in  dough  stability,  an 
increased  water  absorption  by  dough,  a  larger  and 
better-shaped  loaf,  and  frequently  a  better  loaf  colour. 
These  improvements  are  similar  to  those  brought 
about  by  chemical  improvers,  and  the  main  conten¬ 
tion  is  that  the  heat  treatment  of  flour  will  bring 
about  as  good  improvement  as  any  of  the  chemical 
treatments.  It  must  be  clearly  understood  that  there 
are  some  flours  which  cannot  be  improved  by  either 
chemical  or  physical  methods.  The  Fisher  process 
has  gone  farther  than  the  small  experimental  stage, 
and  large-scale  trials  are  now  in  operation.  The 
photographs  (Figs.  2  to  7)  show  the  influence  of  the 
heat  treatment  of  the  flour  on  the  loaves  produced. 


Other  recent  patents  on  the  heat  treatment  of  flour 
or  wheat  have  been  taken  out  by  Hall  and  George 
and  by  Van  der  Lande,  but  these  have  no  fundamental 
differences  from  what  has  already  been  discussed. 

Sterilisation  of  Flour  from  Mites 

One  of  the  main  causes  of  the  deterioration  of 
flour  is  the  incidence  of  mites.  Fisher  and  Jones  have 
discovered  that  their  heat  treatment  is  accompanied 
by  a  complete  sterilisation  of  the  flour  from  mites  and 
mite  eggs.  The  photographs  in  Fig.  8  show  two 
samples  of  the  same  flour,  one  treated  and  the  other 
untreated.  On  the  left-hand  side  picture  one  can  see 
the  rough  surface  characteristic  of  such  infection, 
whereas  in  the  one  on  the  right  the  flour  has  re¬ 
mained  perfectly  smooth,  showing  that  there  is  no 
infection. 


Fig.  7.— Photographs  of  Loaves  made  in  the  same  Bakehouse  by  the  same  Baker  on  the  same  Flour 

Treated  with  different  Improvers. 

1,  Untreated ;  2,  J  oz.  Salox  per  sack ;  3,  J  lbs.  acid  calcium  phosphate  per  sack ;  4,  Woodlands  heat  treatment,  24  hours  at 
132°  F.;  S  and  6,  K.J.  flour,  2  lbs.  per  sack ;  7,  8,  9,  and  10,  Fisher  and  Jones  heat  treatment,  1}  hours  at  15-20,  40,  60,  and  80  per 
cent,  relative  humidity  respectively. 

These  photographs  show  the  considerable  improvement  which  is  brought  about  by  both  methods  of  heat  treatment,  and  also  that 
Salox  stands  out  as  an  excellent  chemical  improver. 
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The  British  Food  Manufacturers’  Research  Association 

{'"Report  of  Dept,  of  Sclent,  and  Indust.  Research  for  1927-1928,”  pp.  146-148.  Published  1929.) 

THE  l'(  )LL(  )\VlX(i  investigations  have  been  vestigated.  (4)  Meat  Pies.  Several  methods  of  pre¬ 
undertaken  :  venting  the  growth  of  moulds  in  meat  pies  have 

(1 )  The  Spotting  of  Anchovy  Paste.  Anchovy  paste  been  tried  and  remedies  suggested.  (5)  Discolora- 
frequently  develops  small  white  spots  or  white  tion  of  Tin  Lids.  Losses  occur  through  rings,  and 
patches  on  the  sides  of  the  jar.  The.se  spots  have  lids  developing  an  objectionable  black  deposit  or 
proved  to  be  a  natural  constituent  of  the  fish  and  in  film  in  goods  packed  in  glass.  This  investigation  has 
no  way  objectionable  from  the  health  standpoint,  not  proceeded  far  enough  to  indicate  the  most  prac- 
(2)  Sausage  Preservation.  modification  of  the  ticable  method.  (6)  Brine  Preservation.  The  souring 
sulphite  method  has  been  worked  out  and  tried  on  of  brine  in  which  cooked  meats  are  packed  has  been 
the  large  scale  by  several  manufacturers,  who  state  investigated.  The  results  of  the  investigation  have 
that  it  has  given  very  satisfactory  results.  (3)  White  led  in  quite  an  unexpected  direction,  and  it  is  believed 
Foots.  The  cause  and  remedy  for  white  foots  in  that  they  will  eventually  cause  a  change  in  the 
tongues  packed  in  glass  has  been  successfully  in-  methods  of  brining  as  at  present  practised. 


Recent  Developments  in  the  Improvement  of  Flour  (continued). 
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Fig.  6. — Photographs  showing  the  Influence  of  Relative  Humidity.  Loaves  made  from  poor  quality  English  flour. 

Top  row,  left  to  right :  Untreated,  treated  dry,  treated  at  40  per  cent,  relative  humidity  by  the  Fisher  and  Jones  process. 
Bottom  row,  left  to  right :  Treated  at  40,  60,  and  ^  per  cent,  humidity  respectively.'  It  is  seen  that  the  best  results  occur  at  60 

per  cent,  and  over. 
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Candy — the  Energy  Food 

By  J.  VALENTINE  BACKES,  A.R.C.Sc.,  A.I.C. 

In  view  of  the  advertising  zvar  betzveen  candy  and  tobacco  still  raging  in  America,  zn'licre  the 
slogan  “  Don't  eat  fattening  sweets  ”  is  being  freely  used,  this  article  should  be  of  interest. 
From  another  point  of  viezv,  Mr.  Backes’  article  is  important,  for  he  takes  up  the  points 
recently  raised  in  the  daily  Press  about  the  efficiency  of  retail  tradesmen.  Are  not  some 
of  them  rather  in  the  dark  as  to  the  goods  they  sell,  and  if  so,  hozv  can  they  be  c.xpccted 
to  push  the  sale  of  this  or  that  article?  At  any  rate,  it  ought  to  he  the  business  of  the 
food  manufacturer  to  propagate  a  knozoledge  of  his  product  fairly  thoroughly. 


Fashion  and  Convention 

IT  HAS  always  been  characteristic  of  the  English¬ 
man  to  be  the  slave  of  conventionality.  In  the  eyes 
of  the  outside  world  conventionality  is  the  hall  mark 
by  which  Englishmen  are  distinguished.  But  conven¬ 
tionality,  in  spite  of  its  many  attributes,  can,  when 
taken  to  extremes,  have  a  marked  effect  on  trade. 
The  reticence  of  the  confectioner  to  boast  or  even 
tell  the  truth  about  his  goods  and  the  blind  allegiance 
of  the  fair  sex  to  so-called  fashion  have  created  a  false 
atmosphere  to  the  detriment  of  the  industry  as  a 
whole.  Fashion  may  add  variety  to  what  might  be 
to  some  a  monotonous  existence,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  tends  to  establish  flimsy  theories  by  reitera¬ 
tion,  until  they  are  held  as  established  facts.  Any 
statement  made  under  the  auspices  of  Dame  Fashion 
is  accepted  as  a  proved  fact,  and  the  industrialist  does 
nothing  to  countermand  it — an  attitude  which,  if  per¬ 
sisted  in,  spells  disaster.  The  general  public  cannot 
be  expected  to  prove  everything  for  themselves — they 
must  be  told — and  it  is  for  each  industry  to  defend 
itself,  not  by  boasting,  but  by  simply  telling  the  truth, 
expressed  in  language  understood  by  the  majority. 

Candy  Facts  and  Theories 

One  has  only  to  glance  through  the  fashion  books 
of  the  past  half-century  to  see  what  havoc  Dame 
Fashion  has  wrought  in  the  clothing  of  our  fairer 
sex,  for  example.  But  to  establish  this  change  fan¬ 
tastic  theories  have  been  formed  which  are  not  only 
groundless  but  detrimental  to  the  confectionery 
industry.  In  the  eighties  it  was  fashionable  to  be 
what  nowadays  we  call  “  well  developed.”  Dietetics 
and  food  assimilation  could  do  nothing  to  produce  the 
required  effect  in  the  human  frame;  hence  the  advent 
of  Fashion’s  contortionists  and  the  introduction  of  the 
bustle  and  sundry  padding  effects.  To-day  the  so- 
called  fashion  is  to  be  slim  and  the  problem  is  even 
worse.  The  bustle  could  add  to  the  figure  what 
Nature  failed  to  supply,  but  there  are  no  Shylocks 
skilled  to  remove  that  extra  pound  of  flesh  to  make 
Nature  and  Fashion  coincide  to-day.  What  is  the 
result  ?  It  is  recognised  that  the  body  thrives  and 
develops  on  food,  but  Fashion  blinds  our  reason  so 
far  as  to  tell  us  that  the  converse  is  true  and  prac¬ 


tical.  Asceticism  and  deprivation  of  nutritive  foods 
under  the  term  “dieting”  will,  she  says,  produce 
slimness — hence  the  slogan,  “  Don’t  eat  fattening 
foods.”  Now,  it  was  realised  in  the  early  days  that 
chocolate  and  candy  were  great  “  energy  givers.” 
(This  is  borne  out  in  many  instances — Were  they  not 
the  “  Iron  Ration  ”  of  our  army?  Are  they  not  the 
mainstay  of  athletes  and  the  like  ?)  The  public  were 
led  astray,  however,  in  the  assumption  that  the  re¬ 
placement  of  utilised  energy  and  the  accumulation  of 
fat  tissues  were  one  and  the  same.  Hence,  they  say, 
if  chocolate  and  candy  are  such  great  energy  givers, 
they  are  certainly  disciples  of  Obesity.  As  a  result, 
they  have  come  to  be  classified  and  included  as 
fattening  foods,  and,  consequently,  banned  from 
”  Fashion’s  ”  diet  under  the  pain  of  losing  slimness. 

It  is  theories  such  as  these  that  the  confectionery 
industry  has  to  face,  and  the  time  has  come  to  combat 
theory  by  fact  if  progress  is  to  be  maintained. 

Physiological  Facts 

It  has  apparently  never  been  realised  how  much  of 
a  standard  article  the  human  frame  really  is,  and  how 
difficult  it  is  to  effect  the  slightest  change  from 
the  stereotype  mould  of  the  Creator.  If  an  X-ray 
apparatus  was  focussed  on  our  grandmother  in  her 
young  days  when  dressed  in  pads  and  bustles  we 
should  see  that  she  varied  but  little  from  the  “  slim 
young  thing”  of  to-day. 

The  human  frame  is  a  standard  and  will  develop 
according  to  Nature’s  dictates,  but  once  we  deviate 
from  that  path  the  alteration  we  wish  to  make  is 
accomplished  only  at  the  expense  of  health.  To  de¬ 
prive  the  body  of  its  essentials  is  to  leave  it  un¬ 
guarded  against  disease,  epidemics,  and  the  like — to 
reduce  its  vitality,  stamina,  and  general  physique. 

The  body  to  function  properly  requires  a  definitely 
balanced  menu.  It  demands  a  specific  ration  of  carbo¬ 
hydrates,  protein,  fat,  mineral  salts,  and  vitamins.  If 
starved  of  one  or  other,  its  vitality  slowly  ebbs — 
more  energy  is  utilised  than  is  restored,  and  it  carries 
on  only  by  tapping  every  available  reserve,  with  the 
result  that  when  faced  by  disease  it  succumbs  through 
lack  of  power  to  combat  it. 

The  working  of  the  body  is  the  assimilation  and 
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utilisation  of  enerj^y.  The  more  energy  expended, 
the  more  the  body  must  replace,  and,  provided  the 
assimilation  and  utilisation  are  kept  at  par,  all  is  well. 

Candy — the  Energy  Food 

In  these  days  of  perpetual  hurry,  when  we  scarcely 
allow  ourselves  time  for  a  proper  meal  to  he  con¬ 
sumed  and  digested  as  it  should  be,  the  balance  is  not 
kept  at  par.  Our  utilisation  of  energy  is  greater  than 
the  assimilation;  hence  we  get  run  down,  and  lay 
ourselves  open  to  the  attack  of  anything  that  is 
going.  Recent  epidemics  go  to  prove  how  prone  the 
majority  are  to  the  attack  of  disease.  Hence  the 
necessity  for  a  concentrated  energy-giving  food — a 
food,  easily  assimilated,  which  contains  all  the  vital 
ingredients  needed  to  keep  the  body  at  par. 

CiiocoL.\TE  and  Candy  is  the  one  food  zi'liich  satis¬ 
fies  this  great  demand  to  an  extent  too  little  realised 
by  the  public.  Candy  is  not  too  per  cent,  fattening 
sugar,  as  is  believed.  It  is  a  perfectly  balanced  food 
for  the  “  between  meal  ”  diet.  It  is  a  food  con¬ 
taining  all  the  requirements  to  balance  that  loss  of 
energy  which  the  body  undergoes,  and,  moreover, 
is  offered  in  the  most  convenient  and  tasteful 
form  that  is  possible.  The  confectionery  industry 
of  to-day  has  developed  to  such  an  extent  that  its 
product  is  not  just  flavoured  sugar.  If  one  takes  a 
survey-  of  the  commodities  utilised  in  a  confectionery 
factory,  it  will  be  seen  that  sugar  represents  about 
50  per  cent,  or  less  of  its  total  output.  The  remain¬ 
ing  50  per  cent,  consists  of  butters,  fruits,  nuts,  egg 
and  milk  products,  and  suchlike  vitamin-bearing  com¬ 
modities — all  vital  necessities  for  a  balanced  diet. 
There  is  nothing  necessary  for  the  complete  diet  that 
is  not  contained  in  the  confectioner’s  list.  Does  one 
realise  that  when  we  eat,  say,  a  cream  caramel,  we 
are  consuming  all  the  foods  necessary  for  the  body, 
for  it  contains  carbohydrates  (sugars),  fats  (butter, 
etc.),  protein  (milk),  and  mineral  salts.  Again,  in 
chocolate  we  get  a  similar  diet.  Various  individual 
ingredients  in  candy  supply  the  vitamins,  and,  more¬ 
over.  sugars,  especially  lactose,  have  been  proved  to 
aid  calcium  absorption  in  the  body — a  very  necessary- 
aid  when  we  reali.se  how  vital  it  is  and  how  small  is 
the  amount  of  calcium  normally  absorbed  from 
general  foods. 

In  a  word,  candy  and  chocolate  are  the  energy 
foods  par  excellence — the  foods  which  supply  the 
body  needs  without  the  fattening  overplus — the  essen¬ 
tials  without  the  unnecessary  surplus. 

Candy  is  not  Fattening 

If  chocolate  and  candy  are  fattening,  why  is  it  that 
the  girls  employed  in  the  industry  (whose  consump¬ 
tion  of  candy  is  reasonably  high  owing  to  oppor¬ 
tunity)  retain  their  slimness  ?  From  actual  observa¬ 
tions  in  confectionery  factories,  both  in  England  and 
abroad,  there  is  no  doubting  the  fact  that  the  girls 
employed,  who  eat  anything  up  to  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  candy  a  day  at  a  conservative  estimate,  not 
only  retain  and  maintain  the  desired  slim  figure,  but 
are  far  healthier,  have  more  stamina,  and  are  more 
immune  to  illness,  than  is  the  girl  who  “  diets  ”  and 
refrains  from  candy  and  other  such  foods  in  the  belief 


that  such  foods,  if  nourishing,  must  of  necessity  be 
fattening. 

These  statements  are  based  on  facts,  not  hypo¬ 
thetical  theories  dovetailed  to  fit  in  with  Dame 
F'ashion,  and  they  are  facts  which  the  confectionery 
industry  must  give  its  public. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  in  his  eminent  speech  on 
.salesmanship  put  his  finger  on  the  weak  spot  in 
industry.  What  is  wanted  (and  nowhere  more  than  in 
the  confectionery  industry)  is  to  translate  the  facts, 
not  only  into  the  language  of  the  people,  but  into  the 
dialect  of  the  individual.  To  tell  the  average  man  that 
he  acquires  so  many  more  calories  by  eating  two 
ounces  of  “  this  ”  in  preference  to  a  pound  of  “  that  ” 
carries  no  weight  at  all.  The  phrase  is  foreign  to 
him.  and  he,  therefore,  continues  to  consume  what 
his  palate  suggests.  But  if  he  is  told  that  by  eating 
a  certain  product  the  result  will  be  detrimental  to 
appearance  or  otherwise  do  harm,  it  is  a  decided 
deterrent  unless  countermanded  and  contradicted. 
Thus  with  candy  and  chocolate.  The  erroneous  idea 
has  grown  up  that  these  are  fattening.  Dame  Fashion 
decrees  that  slimness  is  the  vogue,  hence  her  ban  on 
confectionery. 

Candy  and  the  Teeth 

Again,  it  has  generally  been  assumed  that  candy 
decays  the  teeth.  To  investigate  the  facts  is  to  show 
how  erroneous  such  a  statement  really  is.  Decay  of 
the  teeth  is  more  often  than  not  accentuated  by  par¬ 
ticles  of  food  becoming  lodged  between  them.  Candy 
is  the  most  soluble  product  that  we  consume,  and 
any  particle  which  momentarily  becomes  lodged  is  at 
once  dissolved  in  the  saliva  and  removed.  Far  from 
being  an  accessory,  it  is  in  many  cases  a  preventative, 
for  the  chewing  types  of  candy,  such  as  caramels, 
etc.,  act  as  a  cleanser. 

Chorus  Girls’  Diet 

Vet  another  example  of  wrong  impression  has  hap¬ 
pened  only  recently.  A  certain  theatrical  producer 
conceived  the  idea  of  having  a  chorus  of  girls  with  a 
well-developed  figure.  The  daily  Press  published  the 
diet  he  proposed  to  allocate  to  his  troupe.  Inci¬ 
dentally,  chocolate  was  mentioned  as  the  “  between 
meal  ”  diet — a  statement  grasped  by  the  general 
public  as  proof  positive  that  chocolate  was  fattening. 
But  what  of  the  actual  facts?  Do  the  general  public 
fully  appreciate  the  amount  of  energy  and  stamina 
required  by  a  girl  in  a  dancing  troupe? — how  much 
stamina  is  required  to  dance  more  or  less  persistently 
through  a  whole  production  ? — how  much  energy  is 
expended — energy  which  must  be  continuously  re¬ 
placed  by  the  body.  Energy  can  only  be  produced  by 
the  consumption  of  adequate  food,  and  Chocolate  and 
Cand\  have  been  selected  not  as  an  aid  to  fattening, 
but  to  produce  and  maintain  that  energy  and  stamina 
in  the  most  ideal  way — to  supply  the  essentials  with¬ 
out  the  exhaustive  overplus.  Incidentally,  it  is  to  be 
noted  that  Mr.  Cochran  selected  his  troupe  in  the 
first  place  from  the  well-developed  type  of  girl,  and 
did  not  rely  on  his  selected  menu  to  produce  them, 
which  bears  out  the  argument  that  the  human  frame 
is  not  so  susceptible  to  changes  as  is  thought. 

(Continued  on  next  page.) 
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The  Meat  Packing  Industry 


IMMENSE  SCIENTIFIC  developments  have 
recently  taken  place  in  the  meat  packing  industry. 
Bacteriology  has  played  a  very  important  part,  since 
one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  in  the  meat  packing 
industry  has  been  spoilage  due  to  bacteria  and  moulds. 

C.  R.  Moulton,  Inst,  of  Meat  Packers,  U.S.A., 
reviewing  the  operations  marked  by  advance  in 
technology,  instances  the  separation  of  fatty  matter 
from  the  retaining  tissues.  The  time-honoured 
method  of  rendering  most  of  the  fats  and  greases 
from  their  tissues  involves  cooking  the  materials  in 
water  in  closed  tanks,  employing  a  considerable 
steam  pressure.  The  lard  must  be  drawn  off,  settled, 
solidified,  and  pressed.  A  new  ])rocess  known  as  the 
dry  rendering  process,  uses  a  horizontal,  steam- 
jacketed  vessel  with  rotating  arms  to  agitate  the 
material  while  it  is  being  heated,  the  crushed  raw 
material  being  placed  in  the  vessel  without  any  water. 
The  moisture  contained  in  the  tissue  is  evaporated, 
leaving  dry  residues  which  are  heated  in  the  fat. 
When  the  ju'ocess  has  been  completed  the  material 
is  discharged  into  a  tank  with  a  perforated  false  base, 
the  lard  drains  off  and  the  residues  are  pressed  in  a 
curb  press,  the  final  residues  being  used  for  animal 
foods.  Previously,  the  residues  were  used  as  ferti¬ 
lisers  only.  The  process  is  becoming  popular  in 
•America,  and  is  one  of  the  chief  means  of  reducing 
packing-house  odours  to  a  minimum. 

In  bacon  and  ham  treatment  the  author  recom¬ 
mends  chilling  the  carcasses  to  34°  F.  and  retaining 
the  temperature  of  the  meat  as  low  as  possible 
throughout:  the  prevention  of  bacterial  growth  can 
only  be  done  by  refrigeration  and  common  salt. 
Extensive  studies  have  been  carried  out  on  the  use 
of  different  sugars  in  the  curing  of  meat.  Sucrose, 
in  the  form  of  either  cane  or  beet  sugar,  is  usually 
employed  in  U.S.A.  Experiments  with  the  following 
are  now  in  progress  :  dextrose,  molasses,  and  a  syruj) 
made  from  raisins.  Also  investigations  are  being 


made  into  the  factors  which  affect  the  penetration  of 
such  curing  agents  into  the  meat. 

(Ireat  progress  has  been  made  recently  in  the  cure 
or  alleviation  of  human  suffering  by  means  of  pro¬ 
ducts  secured  from  the  glands  of  animals.  Insulin 
for  diabetic  patients;  the  cretin  may  be  helped  by 
preparations  from  the  thyroid  glands  of  sheep;  and 
liver  extracts  and  preparations  of  red  bone  marrow 
as  a  cure  for  pernicious  amemia.  The  preparation  of 
these  products  in  the  meat  packing  industry  requires 
immense  care  from  the  point  of  view  of  cleanliness 
and  freedom  from  bacteria. 

Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  freeze  meat,  although 
frozen  meats  in  general  prove  to  have  an  inferior 
flavour  to  fresh  meat.  It  has  recently  been  discovered 
that  by  quick  freezing  at  a  low  temperature  and  sub¬ 
sequent  storage  at  a  slightly  higher  temperature  the 
formation  of  crystals,  outside  of  the  muscle  tube, 
can  be  controlled;  proper  thawing  will  permit  this 
moisture  to  be  reabsorbed  into  the  cell,  thus  doing 
away  with  the  watery  condition  which  frozen  meats 
have  usually  shown.  The  application  of  carbon 
dioxide  refrigeration  systems  to  refrigerator  cars  is 
becoming  general;  it  is  advantageous  because  carbon 
dioxide  has  a  high  heat-absorbing  capacity,  changing 
from  the  solid  to  the  gaseous  state  as  it  melts,, 
causing  no  accumulation  of  liquid. 

'Fhere  are  several  other  problems  of  the  meat  pack¬ 
ing  industry.  A  mention  of  the  following  will  serve 
to  show  the  wide  fields  promising  repayment  for 
further  research :  improved  methods  of  dehairing 
hogs ;  causes  of  soft  and  oily  pork ;  factors  affecting 
the  quality  and  palatability  of  meat ;  heat  penetration 
and  bacteriological  studies  in  meat  canning.  Few 
industries  present  such  varied  problems  as  does  the 
meat  packing  industry. 

{Abstract  from  ^'Chemical  and  Metallurgical  En^ 
ginccring  Journal  ”  1928,  May,  296-298.) 
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What  Retailers  must  know 

To  what  extent  has  the  confectionery  industry 
countermanded  these  erroneous  ideas  ?  It  is  for  every 
retailer  to  appreciate  that  the  confectionery  industry 
has  studied  production,  so  much  so  that  candy  is  not 
just  what  our  American  friends  would  call  a  “  Palate 
Tickler.”  It  has  gone  considerably  farther — it  is  not 
only  a  delicacy,  it  is  a  food,  and.  what  is  more,  a 
necessary  food.  And  what  indu.stry  provides  such 
response  to  demand  ?  The  product  of  every  clime  is 
included  in  the  confectioner’s  list,  and  offered  to  the 
public  in  the  most  convenient  form.  In  the  theatre  we 
can  enjoy  a  scene  of  sunny  Spain,  but  how  could  we 
cat  the  fruit  of  the  country  in  the  stalls  and  still  retain 
our  conventional  decorum !  Yet  the  confectionery 


industry  supplies  the  want  in  delicate  fashion.  We 
enjoy  the  delicious  orange-flavoured  bon-bons,  and 
we  have  our  Barcelona  nuts  without  the  indignity  of 
having  to  throw  the  shells  unnoticed  beneath  the 
.seat.  The  typist  can  sit  in  her  office  and,  while  typing 
those  letters  booking  a  passage  for  the  director  to 
sunny  climes,  can  still  be  contented  that  at  least  she 
has  the  products  of  that  Mecca  in  her  bag  of  candy 
in  the  drawer. 

And  so  on  in  every  walk  of  life.  In  season  and  out 
of  season  the  confectionery  industry  provides  those 
delicacies  and  dainties  the  palate  craves  for  and  the 
body  needs.  The  “  between  meal  ”  energy  giver,  the 
complete  and  universal  food  offered  in  a  range  to 
meet  every  demand — such  is  Candy  and  Chocolate. 
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The  Effects  of  Salt,  Nitrate  and  Nitrite  in 
Preventing  Putrefaction 


IX  ADDRESSING  a  section  of  the  National 
Canners’  Association  at  their  recent  convention  in 
Chicago,  Mr.  C.  R.  Moulton,  who  is  engaged  in 
research  work  for  the  Institute  of  American  Meat 
Packers,  said  that  the  Research  Department  of  the 
Institute  had  made  an  investigation  of  the  specific 
effects  of  different  concentrations  of  common  salt, 
sodium  nitrate,  and  sodium  nitrite  upon  the  growth 
and  activity  of  certain  putrefactive  anaerobes.  These 
micro-organisms  are  those  generally  associated  with, 
and  the  cause  of,  spoilage  of  meat,  whether  canned 
or  cured  and  smoked. 

Salt  and  sodium  nitrate  or  nitrite  are  used  in  the 
curing  of  meats.  When  so  used  the  nitrate  is  reduced 
to  nitrite  and  then  takes  part  in  the  fixing  of  the 
colour  in  cured  ham  or  bacon  or  corned  or  dried  beef. 

The  following  meat-spoiling  organisms  were  iso¬ 
lated  from  spoiled  hams:  Clostridium  sporogencs, 
Clostridium  putrefaciens,  and  Clostridium  putrificum. 
These  were  inoculated  into  a  suitable  medium  pre¬ 
pared  from  pork,  and  the  effect  of  the  curing  ingre¬ 
dients  upon  the  action  of  the  organisms  at  different 
temperatures  was  determined  by  following  the  amount 
of  protein  cleavage  products  formed. 

When  working  at  body  temperatures  it  was  found 
that  5  per  cent,  salt  solution  or  a  i  per  cent,  nitrate 
solution  retarded  the  action  of  sporogcnes.  Five  per 
cent,  salt  plus  A  to  i  per  cent,  of  nitrate  retarded 
the  action  still  more.  When  2  per  cent,  nitrate  was 
added  to  5  per  cent,  salt  all  spoilage  was  prevented. 
The  organisms  were  still  viable,  but  they  could  not 
grow  and  act  upon  the  meat.  When  sodium  nitrite 
was  used  in  place  of  sodium  nitrate,  0  05  per  cent, 
of  nitrite,  either  alone  or  with  5  per  cent,  of  salt,  pre¬ 
vented  all  spoilage.  Thus  the  nitrite  alone  was  forty 
times  as  potent  as  the  nitrate  plus  5  per  cent,  salt 
in  preventing  the  growth  and  action  of  sporogenes. 
I'he  nitrate  was  about  5  times  as  effective  as  the 
salt  alone. 

Further  experiments  were  tried  using  salt  solutions 
of  5  per  cent,  strength  and  less.  This  work  showed 
that  3  or  4  per  cent,  salt  solutions  or  0  9  per  cent, 
nitrate  alone  retarded  spoilage  somewhat.  When 
nitrite  was  used  in  place  of  nitrate,  it  was  found  that 
1  per  cent,  of  salt  with  0-15  per  cent,  of  nitrite  pre¬ 
vented  all  action.  Two  per  cent,  salt  with  o-i  per 
cent,  nitrite,  or  3  per  cent,  salt  with  as  little  as  6-05 
per  cent,  nitrite  prevented  all  spoilage.  Again  the 
nitrite  was  fully  40  times  as  potent  as  the  nitrate. 

In  another  series  of  experiments  a  curing  cellar 
temperature  (40°  F.)  was  used,  with  salt,  nitrate,  and 
nitrite  all  used  as  the  sole  substance  in  solution. 
Pieces  of  beef  round  were  placed  in  the  solutions 
and  allowed  to  cure  for  21  days  in  the  curing  cellar. 


X’arious  strengths  of  salt  alone  and  nitrate  alone 
were  used.  At  the  end  of  the  cure  all  of  these  pickle 
solutions,  even  those  containing  15  per  cent,  of 
nitrate  or  salt,  showed  visible  bacterial  growth  in  the 
pickle  solutions,  while  a  0-25  per  cent,  nitrite  pickle 
showed  no  visible  growth.  In  this  case  the  nitrite 
alone  was  over  60  times  as  potent  as  the  nitrate  alone 
or  the  salt  alone  in  preventing  bacterial  growth. 

In  still  further  experiments  Clostridium  putre¬ 
faciens  was  used  as  the  putrefactive  organism.  This 
organism  does  not  reduce  nitrate  to  nitrite,  while  the 
sporogenes  does.  Room  temperature  (74°  F.)  was 
used.  It  was  found  that  4  or  5  per  cent,  of  salt  alone 
in  solution  permitted  some  proteolysis.  Sodium 
nitrate  in  a  4  4  per  cent,  solution  (equivalent  to  3 
per  cent,  of  salt)  stopped  all  proteolysis,  while  i-2 
per  cent,  of  nitrite  (equivalent  to  i  per  cent,  salt) 
stopped  all  action.  Nitrite  solutions  between  0-05  per 
cent,  and  i-2  per.  cent,  were  not  tried,  but  very  weak 
solutions — below  0  05  per  cent. — did  not  stop  the 
growth  of  putrefaciens.  This  organism  grows  well 
only  in  a  slightly  alkaline  solution  (pH  7-5  to  8  5). 

In  a  final  experiment  Clostridium  putrificum,  a 
third  ham-spoiling  organism,  was  used.  This 
organism  does  not  grow  well  at  room  temperature 
or  lower.  It  reduces  nitrate  to  nitrite  and  grows  best 
at  an  alkalinity  of  pH  7-4  to  7-6.  Its  action  was 
studied  at  body  temperature  (98°  F.).  When  a  4  per 
cent,  salt  solution  was  used  in  a  pork  medium  spoil¬ 
age  was  checked  fairly  well.  Five  per  cent,  salt  was 
better,  but  did  not  entirely  prevent  spoilage.  With 
nitrate  a  solution  of  4-4  per  cent,  strength  was  fairly 
effective  in  preventing  spoilage,  and  5  8  per  cent, 
was  better  but  did  not  prevent  all  spoilage.  Nitrite 
in  1-2  per  cent,  solution  was  more  effective  than  the 
other  salts  and  practically  stopped  all  action. 

The  experiments  described  show  that  both  salt  and 
nitrate  tend  to  inhibit  the  growth  and  action  of  cer¬ 
tain  putrefactive  anaerobes  which  cause  meat-spoil- 
age.  As  a  rule,  nitrate  is  more  effective  than  salt. 
Nitrite  is  much  more  effective  than  either  salt  or 
nitrate.  These  results  may  be  of  significance  to 
the  canner  of  meat,  at  least,  in  the  case  of  cured 
meats  which  are  canned.  Especially  in  the  case  of 
canned  hams  the  presence  of  these  curing  agents 
may  account  in  part  at  least  for  the  success  achieved 
by  this  product,  which  is  processed  at  temperatures 
which  probably  do  not  kill  all  micro-organisms  which 
may  be  present.  If  the  usual  curing  ingredients 
retard  or  inhibit  the  growth  of  certain  putrefactive 
organisms  they  may  possibly  have  a  similar  effect 
upon  others,  such  as  Clostridium  botulinum.  If  the 
latter  organism  cannot  grow  it  cannot  produce  its 
deadly  toxin. 
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Abstracts  from  Papers 


Chocolate  Coatings 

(Ficiix,  “  The  Manufacturing  Confectioner,” 
January,  1929,  pp.  40-42.) 

THE  AUTHOR  in  an  able  contribution  advocates 
more  attention  being  given  to  the  storage  and  manipu¬ 
lation  of  chocolate  coatings  at  the  buyer’s  factory. 
The  appearance  of  bloom,  lack  of  proper  consistency, 
smoothness,  flavour,  or  gloss  has  often  been  traced 
to  obscure  operating  conditions  during  tempering, 
dipping,  or  packing.  Research  workers  have  shown 
that  chocolate  coatings  are  mechanical  and  not 
chemical  mixtures.  The  mechanical  mixture  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  delicate  manufacturing  operations.  The 
author  makes  the  following  recommendations :  (i) 
All  melting  vessels  whether  of  the  steam  hot-water 
or  gas  hot-water  type  should  be  located  in  a  room 
away  from  the  chocolate  dipping  room  and  not 
allowed  to  humidify  the  air  of  the  dipping  room; 
(2)  the  hand  dipping  and  enrober  rooms  must  be 
maintained  at  65“  F.  with  a  continually  moving  atmo¬ 
sphere;  (3)  in  order  to  produce  glossy  goods,  the 
chocolate  centres  must  have  an  average  temperature 
70°  to  80°  F.  Failures  in  chocolate  coatings  are 
occasionally  caused  by  faults  in  the  principal  ingre¬ 
dients — c.g.,  cacao  butter  is  critical  to  temperature 
and  the  sugar  may  have  absorbed  moisture.  When 
milk  fats  are  introduced,  special  attention  is  required 
in  order  to  counteract  defective  textures,  rigidity, 
and  a  marked  tendency  towards  rancidity. 


Fundamental  Principles  in  Food  Packing 

(Abstract  from  ”Thc  Class  Container,” 

May,  1928,  pp.  16-34.) 

Some  of  the  more  important  subjects  covered  at 
the  first  series  of  business  conferences  held  by  the 
New  York  Glass  Container  Association  are  given 
below : 

1.  Hydrogen-Ion  Concentration  in  Food  Pro¬ 

ducts. 

2.  Biological  Aspects  of  Canning  Problems. 

3.  The  Growth  of  Yeasts  and  Moulds. 

4.  I'he  Relation  of  Temperature  to  Bacteria  De¬ 

struction. 

5.  The  Importance  of  Acidity. 

6.  The  Influence  of  the  Presence  of  Salt  and 

Sugar. 

7.  The  Influence  of  the  Presence  of  Air.  • 

8.  Food  Poisoning  by  /?.  hotulinus. 

9.  Hermetic  Sealing. 

10.  Vacuum  Packing. 

1 1 .  Vacuum :  Its  Relation  to  Packing  from  a 

Chemical  Standpoint. 

12.  Processing  of  Canned  Fruits. 

13.  Processing  of  Glass  Packed  Products. 

14.  The  Time  and  Temperature  of  Processing. 

15.  Heat  Penetration. 


A  strikingly  prepared  chart  was  also  shown  which 
demonstrated  the  destruction  and  growth  of  micro¬ 
organisms  at  various  temperatures,  a  copy  of  which 
is  given  below ; 

Destruction  of  Micro- 

"p  OROANISMS. 

250— Bacteria  spores  destroyed  by 
short  heating  period. 

240 

230 

220 

212 — Bacteria  spores  not  destroyed 
except  by  long  heating. 

200 


I  go 

180 

170 

Growth  of  Micro¬ 

organisms. 

~  160 

150 

Certain  bacteria  knovm  ns 

140 

thermophiles  grow  in 

this  range. 

130 

120 

Growth  of  most  micro-or¬ 

110 

ganisms  ceases. 

100 

90 

Active  growing  range  Bac¬ 

80 

teria,  yeasts,  moulds. 

70 

60 

1~ 

Growth  retarded. 

L  40 

Growth  ceases. 

32 

— Growing  cells  of  bacteria 
killed,  also  all  yeast  and 
moulds. 


—Pasteurisation  temperature 
milk. 


In  the  packing  of  food  which  is  of  a  nature  such 
that  it  is  subject  to  rapid  spoilage,  the  object  is  to 
prepare  and  process  food  in  a  sealed  container  in 
such  a  manner  that  spoilage  can  be  prevented. 
Canned  products  in  order  to  be  of  commercial  value 
must,  as  a  rule,  have  a  life  at  least  one  year  under 
conditions  which  they  may  be  subjected  to  on  the 
shelves  of  the  dealer. 

Spoilage  of  food  is  largely  due  to  the  growth  of 
micro-organisms  which  cause  decomposition  in  fer¬ 
mentation,  but  in  some  cases  spoilage  may  be  due  to 
a  purely  chemical  change  ‘within  the  food  product. 
From  a  broad  viewpoint  we  may  look  at  the  problems 
involved  in  canning  from  the  aspect  of  the  growth 
of  micro-organisms  and  this  naturally  leads  to  the 
problem  of  processing  which  involves  heat  treat¬ 
ment  to  destroy  them.  In  the  processing  of  these 
food  products  one  is  therefore  concerned  with  the 
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influence  of  the  container  since,  in  general,  the  pro¬ 
duct  is  sealed  and  heated  within  the  container. 

The  object  of  these  discussions  was  to  point  out  in 
a  concise  form  some  of  the  fundamental  principles 
underlying  food  packing. 

The  first  discussion  dealt  with  the  meaning  and 
application  of  pH  or  hydrogen-ion  concentration  in 
food  packing,  and  to  show  how  it  is  related  to  some 
of  the  steps  and  operations  in  the  food  packing  in¬ 
dustry.  The  whole  discussion  encircled  round  a  chart 
which  was  shown  and  which  admirably  demonstrates 
the  pH  values  of  food  products:  the  chart  is  self- 
explanatory  and  is  shown  below : 


pH  Scale 


Fruits. 

Cranberries- 
Apples 
Pears — | 

Vegetables. 

Tomatoes — I 

Peas— 1 
Corn 


Ripe  Olives — I 
Shrimp — I 

Meats. 


-  3 

4 

5 

-  6 

-  7 

-  8 


-  13 


— Water — Neutral  Point. 


The  second  part  of  the  discussion  dealt  with  the 
various  types  of  organisms  encountered  in  the 
preservation  of  foods,  mainly  bacteria,  yeasts,  and 
moulds.  The  third  part  with  their  distribution  and 
method  of  growth,  showing  how  these  micro¬ 
organisms  comprise  such  a  large  section  of  the  in¬ 
visible  living  world,  in  soil,  air,  and  water,  and  how 
good  products  naturally  become  contaminated  with 
these  micro-organisms.  Bacteria  multiply  by  sub¬ 
division,  yeasts  by  casting  off  yeast-buds,  and  moulds 
by  spore  formation.  The  fourth  section  deals  with 
the  destruction  of  bacteria  by  heat;  reference  is  made 
to  therniophiles  which  often  resist  processing  tem¬ 
peratures.  If  the  product  is  so  handled  after  heat 
treatment  that  the  temperature  within  the  container 
remains  at  a  high  point  for  a  considerable  time, 
these  micro-organisms  rapidly  develop  and  cause 
spoilage ;  to  overcome  this,  rapid  cooling  of  products 
after  processing  in  containers  has  been  found 
desirable.  Another  section  deals  with  heat  penetra¬ 


tion  of  canned  products  such  as  peas,  spinach,  and 
pumpkin.  Time-temperature  charts  were  shown  to 
illustrate  the  differences  in  heat  penetration  of  the 
canned  product  due  to  the  nature  of  the  product. 

Further  series  of  conferences  are  to  be  held  deal¬ 
ing  with  other  aspects  of  the  principles  of  food 
packing. 

Food  Investigations 

{Randall,  Jablonski,  and  Clarke,  “Jour,  of  Assoc, 
of  Off.  Agric.  Chemists,”  1928,  Vol.  ii,  pp. 
429-442.) 

The  first  section  deals  with  food  preservatives,  the 
second  with  colouring  matter  in  foods,  and  the 
third  with  metals  in  foods.  The  determination  of 
benzoate  in  the  following  products  has  been  studied : 
tomato  ketchup,  orange  juice  concentrates,  cider, 
and  crab-apple  jelly.  It  is  recommended  that  the 
search  for  a  more  accurate  method  for  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  benzoic  acid  (or  of  sodium  benzoate)  in  food 
products  be  further  studied  and  that  an  effort  be 
made  to  formulate  a  satisfactory  method  for  the 
determination  of  hydrogen  peroxide  added  to  food 
products. 

In  dealing  with  colouring  matters  in  foods,  an 
attempt  has  been  made  to  carry  out  a  quantitative 
determination  of  amaranth  and  tartrazene,  a  number 
of  immiscible  solvents  and  acid  solutions  being  used 
to  separate  amaranth  from  tartrazene.  Precipitation 
in  a  quantitative  manner  brought  out  the  fact  that  a 
number  of  salts  of  organic  bases  have  the  property 
of  precipitating  amaranth  but  have  no  effect  on  tar¬ 
trazene,  the  most  effective  of  these  salts  being 
naphthylamene  hydrochloride  and  pseudo-cumidine 
sulphate. 

The  section  on  metals  in  foods  deals  almost  e.x- 
clusively  with  the  determination  of  arsenic  in  foods. 
The  results  are  given  of  a  large  number  of  determina¬ 
tions  carried  out  by  various  research  workers. 

Report  on  Cereal  Foods 

(Blanck,  Runkell,  Blish,  Bailey,  and  Palmer,  “Jour, 
of  Assoc,  of  Agric.  Chemists,”  1928,  Vol.  11, 

pp.  458-497-) 

The  report  deals  with  the  sampling  of  flour,  ash 
content,  glutenin,  hydrogen-ion  concentration, 
starch,  gluten,  diastatic  strength,  chlorine  bleach¬ 
ing,  baking  tests,  and  alimentary  pastes,  and  con¬ 
cludes  with  an  excellent  bibliography  on  the  subject. 

The  section  dealing  with  flour-bleaching  chemicals 
is  of  importance,  and  valuable  suggestions  are  made 
relating  to  the  determination  of  such  chemicals.  The 
section  on  alimentary  pastes  deals  with  fat,  lipoids, 
lipoid  phosphoric  acid,  water  soluble,  protein 
nitrogen,  and  unsaponifiable  matter  in  pastes  and 
flour.  Considerable  analytical  data  is  included. 

The  Storage  of  Melons 
(Rosa,  “  Hilgradia,”  1928,  pp.  421-423.) 

A  study  has  been  made  of  the  changes  which  take 
place  in  melons  during  the  time  of  ripening  and 
storage.  A  marked  change  takes  place  in  the  quan¬ 
tity  and  composition  of  the  sugar  content.  There  is 
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a  rapid  increase  of  sucrose  during  the  ripening 
process  and  also  of  soluble  pectin  products  at  the 
expense  of  the  proto-pectins.  If  the  fruit  is  picked 
and  stored  before  it  is  ripe,  the  following  changes 
have  been  observed,  an  increase  in  sucrose  and  a 
decrease  in  pectins  and  a  soft  rind.  The  author  has 
made  observations  on  the  treatment  of  melons  with 
ethylene  in  order  to  accelerate  the  change  in  colour 
from  green  to  yellow  and  also  to  aid  maturation. 
The  fruit  was  exposed  to  an  atmosphere  consisting 
of  one  part  of  ethylene  in  4,000  parts  of  air  for  a 
period  of  five  days:  the  change  in  colour  from  green 
to  yellow  was  fairly  rapid  and  probably  due  to  the 
re-vivifying  of  the  dormant  enzymes.  The  reactions 
which  take  place  are  probably  highly  complex  and 
bio-chemical. 

Italian  Tomato  Canning 

The  Italian  canning  industry  in  general  has  been 
operating  at  a  high  degree  of  activity,  and  is  occu¬ 
pied  mainly  with  the  preparation  of  tomato  products. 
It  is  reported  that  there  is  an  increasing  demand  for 
double-concentrated  tomato  sauce  from  Northern 
Italy,  England,  and  Canada,  and  the  local  industry 
is  specially  engaged  in  filling  orders  for  paste.  The 
orders  coming  in  from  Canada  and  England  are 
especially  satisfactory,  as  it  is  reported  that  they  are 
intended  not  only  to  replenish  exhausted  stocks  in 
those  markets,  but  also  to  furnish  shipments  in  the 
future. 

Xanthin  in  Coffee  and  Tea 

{Williams,  "'Tea  and  Coffee  Trade  Journal,*' 
July,  1928,  pp.  25-27.) 

It  is  a  peculiar  fact  that  almost  all  nations,  un¬ 
civilised  and  civilised,  should  have  chosen  as  national 
beverages  infusions  or  extracts  of  plants  of  which 
xanthin  appears  to  be  the  active  principle,  and  this  in 
spite  of  the  complete  absence  of  any  taste  or  odour 
in  xanthin  which  could  conceivably  lead  to  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  the  plant  containing  it.  Coffee  from  Arabia 
and  tea  from  China  both  contain  caffeine,  a  form  of 
xanthin.  Cocoa  from  South  America  contains 
theobromine,  another  form  of  xanthin.  Central 
Africa  has  the  kola  nut,  which  contains  both  caffeine 
and  theobromine.  Guavana  paste  from  Brazil  and 
mate  or  Paraguay  tea  from  the  Argentine  contain 
caffeine.  Coffee  and  tea  are  used  all  over  Europe : 
coffee  in  the  Latin  countries  and  tea  in  the  British 
Isles.  The  superiority  of  the  French  coffee  cup  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  freshly  roasted  and  ground 
immediately  prior  to  infusion  and  not  to  any  par¬ 
ticular  source  of  the  coffee. 

The  active  form  of  xanthin  which  is  present  in  tea 
and  coffee  is  identical  in  the  two  cases,  and  is  present 
to  the  extent  of  about  i  per  cent,  in  a  normal  cup  of 
the  beverage,  as  caffeine.  There  is  very  little  scientific 
knowledge  relating  to  the  chemistry  or  physiological 
effects  of  the  caffeine  content  of  tea  or  coffee. 

The  author  in  his  article  enters  into  some  con¬ 
siderable  detail  regarding  the  ill-effects  on  the  human 
system  arising  out  of  excessive  tea  or  coffee  drink¬ 
ing.  Reference  is  made  to  the  presence  of  tannin 
and  volatile  oils  in  tea  and  their  physiological  effects. 


Formaldehyde  in  Foods 

{Chierici,  "  Annali.  Cliim.  Applicata." 

1928,  pp.  504-508.) 

Details  are  given  of  a  large  number  of  processes 
used  for  detection  of  formaldehyde  in  foods — viz., 
butter,  jams,  syrups,  milk,  wines,  canned  meat  pro¬ 
ducts,  vegetable  products,  etc.  Essentially  the  method 
consists  of  adding  an  extract  of  the  food  products  to 
a  solution  consisting  of  an  alcoholic  gallic  acid  solu¬ 
tion  in  sulphuric  acid :  when  formaldehyde  is  present 
an  emerald  green  colour  appears  immediately.  Sub¬ 
stances  such  as  beer  may  be  tested  directly  by  this 
method;  wines  are  first  decolourised  with  charcoal 
and  then  tested;  butter,  jams,  and  syrups  are  ex¬ 
tracted  with  ether,  and  the  ethereal  extract  treated 
as  above. 

Wines 

(Hughes.  “  Annales  des  Falsifications,*’  1928, 
Vol.  21,  pp.  520-530.) 

The  analyses  of  a  large  number  of  wines  are  re¬ 
corded.  a  comparison  being  made  between  normal 
and  faulty  wines.  The  author  has  been  able  to  draw 
very  definite  conclusions  from  the  analysis  of  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  particular  weather  conditions  on  the  fruit, 
and  finally  on  the  finished  wines.  When  a  dry  season 
has  been  experienced  the  wine  tended  to  develop 
a  green  colouration  and  a  high  percentage  of  dry 
matter  and  consequent  low  alcohol  content.  When 
insect  pests  were  prevalent  during  a  season  the  wine 
prepared  was  invariably  associated  with  mould  forma¬ 
tion,  tending  towards  mildew  and  development  of 
turbidity.  Reference  is  made  to  the  activity  of  such 
substances  as  Mycoderma  vini  and  tourne,  and  the 
products  produced  through  their  agency.  The  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  amount  of  pressing  of  the  grape,  on 
the  finished  wine,  is  discussed.  Pressing  has  a  very 
marked  effect  on  the  wine,  pressing  invariably  in¬ 
creasing  the  percentage  of  solid  matter,  and  also  the 
tannin  and  amount  of  nitrogenous  matter  present. 


Papers  read  at  the  Ganners’  Convention 

Standardisation  and  Inspection  of  Fruits  and  Vege¬ 
tables.  W.  E.  Lewis. 

Buying  Razo  Tomatoes  on  Grade.  F.  G.  Gaylord. 
On  Beet  Statistics.  J.  P.  Kraemer. 

Increasing  Consumption  of  Beets.  J.  O.  Holt. 

On  the  Blanching  of  Peas.  P.  L.  Gowen. 

On  Reducing  the  Number  of  Sices  of  Peas.  D.  F. 
Gerber. 

On  the  Grading  of  Canned  Peas.  H.  R.  Burr. 

The  Present  Status  of  the  Corn  Borer. 

Grading  Canned  Lima  and  Snap  Beans.  Paul  M. 
Williams. 

Field  Studies  of  Bean  Diseases.  W.  J.  Laumeyer. 
Research  Findings  of  Freezing  Fruits  and  Corrosion 
Resistant  Metals.  E.  H.  Kohmann. 

Heat  Penetration  Status  on  Canned  Meats.  E.  J. 
Bertram. 

Special  Effects  of  Salt  Nitrate  and  Nitrate  in  Inhibit¬ 
ing  Grozi'th  of  Putrefactive  Anaerobes.  C.  R. 
Moulton. 

These  papers  appear  in  the  Convention  Supplement 
of  the  Conner. 
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Food  Production  Statistics 


Sugar  Production  in  1928 

THE  SUGAR  industry  experienced  a  difficult  year. 
Production  increased  at  a  greater  rate  than  consump¬ 
tion,  with  the  result  that  heavy  stocks  proved  a  con¬ 
stant  embarrassment  to  the  markets.  The  Cuban 
Government  made  efforts  to  ease  the  situation  by 
further  restricting  their  crop,  this  being  limited  to 
4.000,000  tons,  against  4.500,000  tons  the  previous 
season.  Any  effect  this  move  might  have  had  was  off¬ 
set  by  bigger  out-turns  elsewhere,  and  it  has  now  been 
decided  that  the  1929  crop  shall  be  unrestricted,  and 
it  is  estimated  at  4.900,000  tons.  The  Continental 
beet  crop  for  the  present  season  promises  to  be 
slightly  higher  than  last  season,  and  will  probably 
reach  about  8,200,000  tons.  The  last  Java  crop  was 
better  than  anticipated,  and  a  further  heavy  increase 
is  looked  for  in  1929,  a  yield  of  about  2. 950. coo  tons 
being  expected. 

The  latest  estimate  of  the  world’s  production  for 
1928-1929  is  put  at  26,500,000  tons,  against  25.220.000 
tons  in  1927-1928.  Consumption  has  increased,  but 
there  is  still  room  for  expansion,  the  world  figure  for 
1928  being  about  25,000,000  tons.  The  United  King¬ 
dom  consumed  about  1,800.000  tons  and  America 
about  6,000,000  tons.  Prices  failed  to  hold  under  such 
heavy  supplies,  and  the  industry  appears  to  have  a 
difficult  period  still  in  front  of  it,  but  it  is  hoped  that 
the  present  low  prices  will  stimulate  consumption  and 
so  bring  about  a  measure  of  greater  prosperity. — 
Mineral  Water  Trade  Journal. 


Tea  Production  in  1928 

The  total  crops  of  tea  harvested  from  all  producing 
countries  for  last  year  show  an  increase  over  the 
year  before.  The  preliminary  crop  estimate  from 
Northern  India  for  the  season  from  April  i  to  Decem¬ 
ber  31  is  340,571,800  lbs.,  against  336,482,300  lbs.  for 
the  year  before  and  comparing  with  340,000,000  lbs. 
for  1926.  Exports  from  Ceylon  from  January  i  to 
December  31  totalled  236,478,088  lbs.,  an  increase  of 
9,386,226  lbs.  over  the  previous  year,  and  constitutes 
a  record  for  the  annual  exports  from  this  island. 

The  Java  crop  shows  an  increase  of  7,493.360  lbs. 
over  the  returns  for  1927,  and  totalled  134.421,000  lbs. 
The  out-turn  from  Sumatra  was  19, 13I,8<X)  lbs.,  com¬ 
pared  with  17,612,298  lbs.  for  1927.  The  crop  har¬ 
vested  in  Southern  India  was  48.647,134  lbs.,  com¬ 
pared  with  47,614,044  lbs.  for  1927.  .\  still  higher 
increase  is  looked  for  during  the  present  year. 

The  increase  in  production  from  all  countries  has 
been  offset  by  a  larger  increase  in  consumption  from 
outside  markets,  with  the  result  that  shipments  to 
the  United  Kingdom  have  not  reflected  the  higher 
crops.  The  strength  of  the  statistical  position  has 
resulted  in  better  prices  at  the  auctions  this  year,  and 
prices  have  ruled  on  a  higher  level  so  far  to  date. — 
Manchester  Guardian  Commercial. 


Butter  and  Cheese  Statistics 

The  available  statistics  show  that  the  interna¬ 
tional  trade  in  butter  last  year  was  approximately 
1,018,000,000  lbs.,  an  increase  of  50.000,000  lbs.  over 
the  previous  year.  In  cheese,  international  trade  was 
approximately  726,500,000  lbs.,  about  1,500,000  lbs. 
more  than  in  1926.  These  totals  were  rather  below 
the  1925  level.  In  butter  the  United  Kingdom  was 
the  chief  importer,  taking  about  64  per  cent,  of  the 
total  world  exports.  Germany  ranked  second,  taking 
23  per  cent.  Denmark,  New  Zealand,  the  Irish  Free 
State,  •■Australia,  Argentina,  and  Russia  were  the 
chief  shippers  of  butter.  Denmark  e.xported  10,000,000 
lbs.  more  last  year  than  in  1926.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  Canada  has  imported  considerable  quantities  of 
butter,  chiefly  from  New  Zealand. 

The  United  Kingdom  imports  45  per  cent,  of  the 
world’s  cheese  exports.  The  United  Kingdom,  Ger¬ 
many,  and  the  United  States  together  absorb  well 
over  77  per  cent,  of  world  exports.  New  Zealand, 
Canada.  Holland,  and  Italy  are  responsible  for  about 
95  per  cent,  of  Britain’s  imports.  In  the  cheese . 
markets  Canadian  cheddar  is  held  in  high  esteem. 
-According  to  statistics  having  their  origin  in  the 
United  States,  the  e.xports  of  cheese  from  Canada 
have  declined  very  heavily  during  the  past  three  years 
owing  to  the  increased  domestic  consumption  and 
partly  to  decreased  production. 

Canada’s  Large  Wheat  and  Flour  Exports 

Comparative  statistics  for  the  principal  wheat¬ 
exporting  countries  issued  by  the  Bureau  of 
Statistics  at  Ottawa  show  that  Canada  exported 
nearly  38  per  cent,  of  the  world  total  of  849.231,000 
bushels  of  wheat  and  wheat  flour  exported  by  the 
grain-producing  countries  during  the  year  ended 
July  31  last.  Canada’s  percentage  last  year  was 
35  per  cent,  of  the  world  total  of  839,665,000 
bushels.  The  Canadian  total  was  an  advance  of  10 
per  cent,  over  that  of  the  previous  year,  the  quantity 
being  322,192,500  bushels  of  wheat  and  of  wheat 
flour  expressed  as  wheat,  as  compared  with 
292,830,500  bushels  during  the  preceding  twelve 
months. 

Wheat  and  wheat  flour  exports  from  the  United 
States  amounted  to  23  5  per  cent,  of  the  world  total 
last  year;  those  of  the  Argentine  Republic  to  20-9 
per  cent.:  and  those  of  -Australia  to  8-2  per  cent. 
The  four  leading  countries  accounted  for  over  90 
per  cent,  of  the  total,  exports  from  Canada  and  the 
Argentine  showing  increases  over  those  for  the 
previous  year,  while  exports  from  the  United  States 
and  from  Australia  were  lower  in  both  items. 

Canadian  Dairy  Company  Merger 

According  to  the  Ottawa  Citizen,  the  Borden  Com¬ 
pany,  of  New  York,  has  recently  acquired  the 
Chateau  Cheese  Company  and  the  Laurentian  Dairy 
Company^  both  of  Ottawa,  with  a  view  to  the  estab¬ 
lishment,  with  headquarters  probably  at  Montreal, 
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of  a  new  Canadian  Company  with  a  capitalisation 
between  $25,000,000  and  $30,000,000. 

The  wide  ramification  ot  the  Canadian  fish  busi¬ 
ness  is  evidenced  by  the  statistics  covering  the  ex¬ 
port  trade.  Nearly  one  hundred  countries  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  list.  The  total  value  of  the  exports 
is  over  $34,000,000  annually.  The  import  is  about 
$3,000,000,  leaving  a  trade  balance  in  favour  of 
Canada  of  over  $30,000,000. 

Alberta  Prepares  for  I.arger  Crop  in  1929 

The  extent  to  which  Alberta’s  grain-handling 
facilities  have  been  enlarged  during  the  past  year  is 
revealed  by  the  fact  that  in  one  portion  only  of  the 
Province,  the  Inspection  Division  north  of  Innisfall, 
no  less  than  285  new  country  elevators  have  been 
erected. 

Along  every  line  of  railway  new  elevators  have 
been  built  during  the  year,  and  large  construction 


This  revolution  in  transport  of  grain  has  resulted  in 
the  rebuilding  of  the  houses  at  about  200  of  the 
older  elevators  to  the  extent  of  installing  ten-ton 
scales,  larger  tanks  with  air  drums,  and  the  provision 
of  new  driveways. 

Convention  Figures 

Chicago  was  the  scene  of  the  largest  annual 
gathering  of  food  producers  and  distributors  during 
the  week  beginning  January  21,  when  the  annual 
conventions  of  the  National  Canners  Association, 
the  National  Food  Brokers  Association,  and  the 
Canning  Machinery  and  Supplies  Association  was 
held  in  that  city.  The  National  Wholesale  Grocers 
Association,  the  National  Pickle  Packers  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  the  National  Preservers  Association  held 
their  annual  meetings  in  Chicago  the  same  week. 
The  American  Wholesale  Grocers  Association,  the 
National  Association  of  Retail  Grocers,  and  the 


programmes  have  been  especially  evident  along  the 
new  railway  branch  lines,  particularly  the  Edmonton- 
Willingdon  line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific,  the 
Ashmont-Bonnyville  extension  of  the  Canadian 
National,  and  the  big  programme  now  nearly  com¬ 
pleted  in  the  Peace  River  country. 

An  interesting  fact  published  by  Mr.  McLeod  was 
the  opinion  expressed  that  fully  60  per  cent,  of  the 
1928  crop  was  delivered  to  elevators  in  motor  trucks. 


National  Chain  Store  Association  were  represented 
by  speakers  at  the  various  meetings  and  conferences. 

The  Stevens  Hotel  was  the  headquarters  of  the 
conventions  of  the  canners,  brokers,  and  canning 
machinery  and  supplies  organisations.  In  1928  their 
meetings  were  also  held  in  Chicago  at  the  Stevens, 
and  the  registration  at  that  hotel  on  Tuesday  of  con¬ 
vention  week  was  4,640  guests,  establishing  a  world 
record. 


GOME  TO  BRITAIN - ! 

Siegfried:  “You  want  a  good  time?  Then  come  to  Berlin. 
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Enquiries  and  Correspondence 

The  Editor  zt'ould  zvclcomc  a  free  use  of  this  page  by  readers  zvho  have  matters  of  food 


interest 

Enquiries 

51.  Wanted:  Makers  of  a  coffee  essence  produced 
from  chicory,  oats,  or  anything  other  than  the  coffee 
bean. 

*  *  * 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, 

In  your  February  issue  you  published  a  recipe 
for  making  clear  mints  which  we  had  communicated  to 
you.  We  now  find  that  the  wording  of  this  recipe  is 
almost  identical  with  that  printed  in  Skiise’s  Complete 
Confeetioner. 

These  recipes  are  handed  around  rather  generally 
in  the  trade,  and  while  the  communicated  recipe  was 
not  actually  taken  from  Skuse’s  Complete  Confee¬ 
tioner.  the  wording  so  closely  follows  it  that  we  feel 
some  acknowledgment  should  have  been  made,  and 
is  hereby  offered,  to  the  publishers  of  that  valuable 
help  to  confectioners.  We  shall  be  grateful,  there¬ 
fore.  if  you  will  give  publicity  to  this  letter. 

We  are,  sir, 

Yours  faithfully. 

The  Aluminium  Plant  and  Vessel  Company,  Ltd. 

Answers  to  Enquiries 

45.  It  is  not  usual  to  add  chemical  preservatives  to 
fish  packed  in  glasses.  The  “  dressing”  (vinegar  or 
sauce),  salt,  spices,  and  oil  (if  any),  coupled  with  the 
“  processing,”  or  sterilising,  are  considered  suf¬ 
ficiently  preservative.  And  in  an  airtight  container, 
how  can  the  fish  turn  putrid  ? 

It  would  have  helped  to  furnish  a  reply  if  the  kind 
of  fish  had  been  mentioned,  and  whether  salt  or  fresh 
water  fish,  as  the  brines  differ,  as  well  as  the  pro¬ 
cessing  temperatures  and  periods. 

A  small  addition  of  chlorine  has  proved  satisfactory 
in  the  case  of  sauces  and  pickles,  and  should  prove 
serviceable  with  fish.  Make  a  solution  by  mixing 
5  ozs.  chloride  of  lime  in  2h  pints  of  water  and  10  ozs. 
washing  soda  in  2^  pints  of  water,  mix  the  two  solu¬ 
tions.  stand  one  day  or  night,  then  filter  or  strain, 
and  keep  in  a  stoppered  jar  for  use. 

A  little  of  this  can  be  added  to  the  brine  or  water 
in  which  the  fish  are  cleaned,  but  not  sufficient  to 
taste.  The  glass  containers  should  also  be  washed  in 
water  containing  some  of  the  “doctor.”  If  the 
needed  particulars  are  sent  fuller  information  may 
be  given. 

*  *  * 

47.  The  broth  cube  which  is  to  contain  beef  extract, 
bone  marrow,  and  yeast  could  be  stiffened  up  with 


to  dtseuss. 

more  yeast  (powder),  or  milk  powder  and  some  salt. 
Perhaps  the  best  thing  is  gelatine.  Soak  some  thin- 
sheet  gelatine  in  water  for  just  sufficient  time  to 
soften  it  right  through,  remove,  and  shake,  then  heat 
carefully  in  an  enamelled  pan  (or  a  double  porringer 
saucepan)  to  drive  off  some  of  the  water.  Then  mix 
this  with  the  other  ingredients  when  cooler,  but  not 
when  cold,  as  it  will  solidify  in  the  cold  state. 

This  should  provide  a  good  hard  cube,  and  one 
that  will  answer  for  both  summer  and  winter. 

Another  method  is  to  coat  the  cubes  with  chocolate 
glaze  or  varnish,  and  thus  make  them  moisture  proof, 
and,  in  a  measure,  sun  and  heat  proof.  The  varnish 
is  made  by  dissolving  about  6  ozs.  Siam  benzoin  in 
i  pint  spirit  (or  isopropyl  alcohol  may  be  used),  and 
straining,  when  dissolved,  through  folded  muslin. 
You  seem  to  be  trying  to  work  all  the  nourishment 
and  vitamins  possible  into  the  cubes.  Haricot  flour, 
lentil  flour,  or  even  pea  flour  should  prove  even 
better  than  the  yeast  powder. 

*  *  * 

50.  Any  manufacturing  confectioner  or  chocolate 
works  will  be  able  to  supply  roasted  almonds.  Two 
such  are  Barratt  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  Wood  Green,  N.  22, 
and  Renshaw  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  Mitcham,  Surrey.  Al¬ 
monds  are  expensive  just  now.  Roasted  almonds  are 
done  by  spreading  a  thin  layer  of  nuts  on  metal 
trays  and  baking  in  an  oven.  Another  way  is  to 
cook  them  over  a  good,  clear  coke  fire  in  a  wire 
cage,  which  is  swung  to  and  fro  over  the  fire,  as 
in  making  popcorn.  The  cage  is  suspended  from  the 
ceiling.  “  Synthetic  ”  almonds  are  obtainable,  these 
being  made  from  peanuts  impregnated  with  a  weak 
almond  flavour  made  with  benzaldehyd. 


Chlorine  Treatment  of  Flour 

The  Minister  of  Health  was  recently  asked  in  Parlia¬ 
ment  if  his  attention  had  been  called  to  the  use  of 
chlorine  for  improving  certain  inferior  grades  of 
foreign  flour,  and  if  so,  whether  he  proposed  to  take 
any  action  in  the  matter. 

Sir  Kingsley  Wood,  replying,  said  that  the  Minister 
was  aware  that  chlorine  was  sometimes  used  for 
treating  foreign  flours,  but  that  he  understood  that 
its  use  was  diminishing.  In  these  circumstances,  and 
in  view  of  the  danger  of  increasing  the  cost  of  bread, 
and  of  drivirid  the  milling  trade  abroad,  he  did  not 
propose  at  prelent  to  take  any  action. 
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Recent  Books  and  Papers 


Abstract  of  Paper  read  before  the  Society  of 
Public  Analysts 

(“The  Fatty  Acids  and  Component  Glycerides  of 
some  New  Zealand  Butters,”  by  T.  P.  Hilditch, 
D,Sc.,  F.I.C.,  and  Eveline  E.  Jones,  M.Sc.) 

THE  PROCEDURE  consisted  in  oxidising  the  butter 
fat  by  means  of  permanganate  under  conditions  in 
which  all  unsaturated  components  were  transformed 
into  acidic  products,  whilst  glycerides  containing 
only  saturated  fatty  acids  remained  unaltered.  These 
fatty  acids  w^ere  recovered  and  their  composition 
determined  by  separating  the  lower  fatty  acids  as 
completely  as  possible  by  distillation  and  refractiona¬ 
tion,  whilst  the  non-volatile  acids  were  separated  into 
groups  by  the  lead  salt  and  ether  method  followed 
by  conversion  of  the  acids  from  the  soluble  and  in¬ 
soluble  lead  salts  into  methyl  esters,  which  were 
quantitatively  fractionated  by  distillation  at  low  pres¬ 
sure. 

The  approximate  composition  of  the  butters 
examined  was  calculated  to  be  as  follows :  Mixed 
fatty  saturated  glycerides,  about  30;  mixed  mono- 
oleo-disaturated  glycerides,  about  36;  and  mixed  di- 
oleo-monosaturated  glycerides,  about  34  per  cent. 

The  Alkaloid  Test  for  Tannin.  By  Christine  Mary 
Fear,  B.Sc.  (Work  done  under  the  Analytical 
Investigation  Scheme.) 

It  has  frequently  been  asserted  that  most  alkaloids 
are  precipitated  by  tannin,  but  the  author’s  experi¬ 
ments  show  that  the  only  alkaloids  giving  appreciable 
precipitates  with  tannin  solutions  alone  are  bru¬ 
cine,  caffeine,  cinchonine,  cinchonidine,  quinine,  and 
strychnine.  Hence  the  assumption  that  alkaloids  are 
a  general  reagent  for  the  tannins  requires  modifica¬ 
tion. 

The  Cryoscopic  Method  for  the  Detection  of  Added 
Water  in  Milk.  By  A.  L.  Andrew. 

The  determination  of  the  freezing-point  affords  a 
simple  and  reliable  means  of  detecting  added  water 
in  milk.  The  results  of  thousands  of  determinations, 
extending  over  seventeen  years,  has  shown  that 
genuine  milk  has  a  freezing-point  not  higher  than 
-0-550°  C.,  when  determined  by  the  method  in  use 
in  the  New  Zealand  Dominion  Laboratory.  If  the 
freezing-point  rises  to  —0-530°  C.,  w-atering  may  be 
suspected,  and  if  to  -0-520°  C.,  the  milk  has  cer¬ 
tainly  been  adulterated  with  5  per  cent,  of  added 
water. 

hrc'Cstigations  on  the  Relations  between  the  Acidity 
and  Freezing-point  of  Milk.  By  A.  J.  Parker  and 
L.  S.  Spackman. 

Determinations  of  the  variations  of  the  freezing- 
points  of  milk  with  increasing  acidities  have  been 
made  on  samples,  both  unadulterated  and  containing 
definite  amounts  of  added  water.  The  value  of  0-20 
per  cent,  acidity,  given  by  the  “  Connecticut  Agri- 
culttiral  Experiment  Station,  Twenty-Seventh  Report 
on  Food  Products  (1922),”  as  the  normal  acidity  of 
fresh  milk  is  criticised,  and  a  value  of  0-14  per  cent. 


is  suggested  as  being  nearer  the  truth.  The  correc¬ 
tion  factor  of  0  003°  C.  for  each  o-oi  per  cent,  excess 
acidity  is  shown  to  hold  between  acidities  of  0-17  per 
cent,  and  0-60  per  cent.,  and  a  value  of  0  010°  C. 
has  been  suggested  for  acidities  ranging  from  0-14 
to  0-17  per  cent,  lactic  acid.  Results  with  milks  con¬ 
taining  added  water  are  tabulated,  which  tend  to 
show  that  when  the  cryoscopic  method  is  used  for 
the  determination  of  added  w-ater  in  milk,  it  can  be 
applied  with  accuracy  only  when  the  samples  are 
quite  fresh. 

Books  Reviewed 

Forecasting  Wheat  Yields  from  the  Weather:  Ele¬ 
ments  of  an  Unsolved  Problem.  Dr.  Carl  L. 
Alsberg.  Food  Research  Institute,  Stanford  Uni¬ 
versity. 

This  issue  of  Wheat  Studies,  the  first  number  of 
Volume  V.,  does  not  set  forth  a  new  method  where¬ 
by  wheat  yields  can  at  present  be  forecast  easily, 
quickly,  and  accurately,  but  it  contains  an  analysis  of 
the  forecasting  problem  of  interest  to  all  who  are 
concerned  in  securing  accurate  and  timely  crop  fore¬ 
casts,  by  whatever  method. 

In  the  words  of  the  author,  the  purpose  of  the 
study  “is  to  bring  together  what  is  known  concern¬ 
ing  the  forecasting  of  yields  of  wheat  from  the 
weather  and  to  present  as  simple  and  as  lucid  a 
picture  as  possible  of  the  status  of  existing  know¬ 
ledge  of  this  problem.  This  demands,  in  the  first 
place,  consideration  of  weather  as  an  environmental 
factor,  consideration  of  the  biology  of  the  wheat 
plant  as  the  basis  of  its  reaction  to  the  weather,  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  methods  used  in  forecasting  yields 
from  the  weather,  and,  finally,  a  discussion  of  how 
these  methods  have  been  applied  to  wheat.  Incident¬ 
ally,  reference  is  made  to  other  crop  plants  when  data 
on  any  particular  point  are  lacking  for  the  wheat 
plant.  Emphasis  is  laid  upon  disentangling  the 
numerous  elements  of  a  complex  problem  of  funda¬ 
mental  importance,  as  yet  unsolved.  It  is  hoped  that 
interest  in  the  possibility  of  forecasting  yields  from 
the  w-eather  may  be  stimulated  and  that  biologists  in 
particular  may  be  aroused  to  attack  some  of  the 
fundamental  problems  of  the  laws  of  growdh  of  crop 
plants,  upon  the  solution  of  which  in  the  last  analysis 
depends  the  solution  of  the  problems  of  forecasting 
crop  yields  by  objective  rather  than  subjective 
methods.” 

The  Home  Preservation  of  Fruit  and  Vegetables. 

Margaret  J.  Watson.  Oxford  University  Press. 

This  comprehensive  little  book  of  139  pages  by  the 
former  Demonstrator  in  Food  Preservation  at  the 
Campden  Research  Station  of  Bristol  University 
should  be  of  value  to  students  of  horticulture, 
domestic  science  teachers,  and  those  interested  in  the 
conserving  of  home-grown  fruit  and  vegetables. 
Every  aspect  of  home  conserving  is  competently  dealt 
with,  due  attention  being  given  to  the  necessity,  when 
canning,  of  excluding  organisms  which  may  cause 
spoilage,  and  for  effective  sterilisation  and  sealing. 
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Fancy  Egg-Fruit  Syrup  Beverages 

By  E.  V.  BOYES 
PART  II. 


AT  TIMES,  when  fruit  juice  is  scarce,  the  con¬ 
crete  or  concentrated  fruit  juices  may  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  making  of  syrups.  These  are  as  thick 
as  glycerin,  and  dilute  with  about  nine  parts  of 
water  to  one  of  concrete  fruit  juice  to  make  the 
equivalent  of  freshly  squeezed  juice. 

Framboisine. 

128  ozs.  red  currant  syrup. 

64  ozs.  raspberry  syrup. 

32  ozs.  lemon  syrup. 

32  ozs.  sweet  orange  syrup. 

16  ozs.  cider  or  wine. 

8  ozs.  phosphatic  acid  solution. 

16  lbs.  eggs. 

Mi.x.  Another  wine  may  be  included  for  port,  if 
desired,  so  long  as  the  taste  is  nice. 

Grapefruit. 

192  ozs.  grapefruit  syrup. 

32  ozs.  lemon  syrup. 

16  ozs.  pineapple  syrup. 

8  ozs.  sweet  orange  syrup. 

16  ozs.  cider  or  wine. 

8  ozs.  phosphatic  acid  solution. 

16  lbs.  eggs. 

Prepare  as  before. 

Ginger-Lemon. 

176  ozs.  ginger  syrup. 

32  ozs.  lemon  syrup. 

32  ozs.  sweet  orange  syrup. 

16  ozs.  pineapple  syrup. 

16  ozs.  cider  or  wine. 

8  ozs.  phosphatic  acid  solution. 

16  lbs.  eggs. 

Mix  as  usual. 

Having  just  given  grapefruit,  the  next  is  logan¬ 
berry,  thus  including  the  two  latest  most  popular 
fruits  or  flavours. 

Loganberry. 

1 12  ozs.  raspberry  syrup. 

80  ozs.  blackberry  syrup. 

48  ozs.  lemon  syrup. 

16  ozs.  pineapple  syrup. 

16  ozs.  cider  or  wine. 

8  ozs.  phosphatic  acid  solution. 

16  lbs.  eggs. 

Emulsify  as  before  .  These  fine  mixtures  will  enjoy 
a  large  demand  at  the  soda  fountain,  and  they  can 
be  added  to  an  ice-cream  mixing  to  improve,  enrich, 
and  give  a  super-flavour. 


Limetta. 

160  ozs.  lime  fruit  syrup. 

64  ozs.  lemon  syrup. 

16  ozs.  pineapple  syrup. 

16  ozs.  vanilla  syrup. 

16  ozs.  cider  or  wine. 

8  ozs.  phosphatic  acid  solution. 

16  lbs.  eggs. 

Mix.  As  it  is  impossible  to  give  varieties  em¬ 
bracing  every  kind  of  fruit  or  syrup,  the  above  may 
be  taken  as  a  guide  when  using  other  fruit  syrup. 
Take  the  most  of  the  chief  syrup,  lemon  is  always 
admissible,  then  round  off  with  a  little  of  vanilla, 
sweet  orange,  and  pineapple  syrups  or  some  of  each. 
'J'his  can  be  done  with  berry,  damson,  plum,  quince, 
greengage,  grape,  etc. 

Muscatine. 

192  ozs.  muscatel  syrup. 

64  ozs.  nectarine  syrups  (mixed  as  below). 
16  ozs.  cider  or  wine. 

8  ozs.  phosphatic  acid  solution. 

16  lbs.  eggs. 

Nectarine. 

64  ozs.  sweet  orange  syrup. 

64  ozs.  pineapple  syrup. 

64  ozs.  vanilla  syrup. 

64  ozs.  raspberry  syrup. 

16  ozs.  cider  or  wine. 

8  ozs.  phosphatic  acid  solution. 

16  lbs.  eggs. 

Mi.x  up  as  before. 

Orangeade. 

192  ozs.  orange  syrup. 

32  ozs.  orange  flower  syrup. 

16  ozs.  pineapple  syrup. 

16  ozs.  vanilla  syrup. 

16  ozs.  cider  or  wine. 

8  ozs.  phosphatic  acid  solution. 

16  lbs.  eggs. 

Mi.x  into  the  usual  emulsion,  which,  with  its  warm 
egg  colour,  looks  very  creamy  and  inviting.  Such  is 
one  of  the  reasons  why  people  are  attracted  by  these 
drinks.  They  look  “  foody  ”  and  satisfying. 

Raspberryadc. 

192  ozs.  raspberry  syrup. 

32  ozs.  pineapple  syrup. 

16  ozs.  lemon  syrup. 

16  ozs.  sweet  orange  syrup. 

16  ozs.  cider  or  wine. 

S  ozs.  phosphatic  acid  solution. 

16  lbs.  eggs. 

Mix  in  the  usual  way. 
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The  Oil  and  Colour  Trades  Exhibition 


By  A  FOOD  MANUFACTURER 

The  second  exhibition  of  these  trades,  held  at  the  Agricultural  Hall,  Islington,  from  March  ib 
to  March  23,  is  described  by  a  subscriber  from  his  oxvn  viexopoint. 


1  Lq9KED  IN  at  the 
exhibition  to  see  some  sift¬ 
ing  and  mixing  machines 
which  I  heard  were  being 
shown  by  Gardner  and 
Sons,  of  Gloucester,  but 
not  expecting  anything  else 
to  hold  much  interest  for 
me.  But  I  was  wrong. 

Instead  of  staying  an  hour 
or  so,  I  remained,  an  inter 
ested  visitor,  for  the  w'hole 
of  an  afternoon  and  the 
better  part  of  an  evening, 
during  which  time  I  made 
many  notes  in  my  cata¬ 
logue.  It  was  at  the  invita¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Leonard  Hill 
(the  publisher  of  Food 
Manufacture),  who  was 
there  with  his  well-known 
Chemical  Engineering  and  Chemical  Catalogue,  that 
these  were  afterwards  expanded  into  the  present 
article. 

Messrs.  Win.  Gardner  and  .Sons  showed  me  their 
patent  “  Rapid  ”  Sifter  and  Mixer,  which  is  in  use 
by  manufacturing  chemists  and  in  flour  mills,  etc., 
giving  good  results.  With  this  machine  an  ounce 
or  less  of  any  one  powder  can  be  mixed  with  pounds 
or  hundredweights  of  any  other.  This,  which  applies 
to  all  sizes  of  the  machine,  has  been  constantly  proved 
by  the  most  severe  analytical  tests.  Messrs.  Gard¬ 
ners  had  other  interesting  lines  on  view,  including 
a  small  power-driven  sifter  extensively  used  by  sauce 


manufacturers  for  sifting 
and  mixing  spices,  and  a 
large  capacity  sifter  used 
by  at  least  one  essence 
maker  who  had  found  it 
handy  for  cleaning.  A 
sifter  with  single  crushing 
rolls,  driven  from  a  brush 
spindle,  for  breaking  down 
lumps  of  sugar,  acids,  bis¬ 
cuits,  etc.,  had  been  eulo¬ 
gised  as  perfect  by  Messrs. 
Clarke,  Nicholls,  and 
Coombes,  the  well-known 
manufacturing  confec¬ 
tioners.  I  was  shown  a 
dresser  which  Caley’s,  of 
Norwich,  have  been  using 
for  some  time.  The  fric¬ 
tion  caused  by  an  outside 
brush  on  some  powders  is 
avoided  in  this  type,  as  automatic  tappers  are  fitted 
outside  the  barrel  instead. 

Having  finished  my  business  with  the  Gloucester 
firm,  I  w'ent  on  to  Torrance  and  Son’s  stand,  where 
I  saw,  amongst  other  things,  a  Macro  Twin  Roller, 
a  specimen  of  which  is  working  on  marzipan  at  Fry’s 
works  at  Somerdale,  near  Bristol.  This  firm  also 
showed  a  horizontal  mixer  (steam-heated)  which 
Messrs.  Fry’s  are  using  for  mixing  chocolate. 

Lac  Products. 

The  exudations  of  the  Tacchardia  lacca,  or  lac 
insect,  which  flourishes  in  India.  Siam,  and  China. 
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are  put  to  an  extraordinary  number  of  uses,  ranging 
from  the  making  of  varnish  and  sealing-wax  to 
glazing  coffee  beans  and  coating  pills  and  chocolates. 
For  the  last-mentioned  purposes,  of  course  only  the 
purest  grades  can  be  used,  and  I  saw  samples  of 
shellac  from  which  all  the  wax,  colouring  matter, 
adulterating  rosin  and  impurities  had  been  removed, 
and  which  could  be  sold  with  the  guarantee  “  free 
from  arsenic.”  Though  literature  on  the  subject  is 
scanty,  it  seems  that  volumes  might  be  written 
about  the  specialised  structure  of  the  lac  insect  and 
its  truly  amazing  life-story.  Messrs.  Woodhams, 
Dade,  and  Co.,  of  74,  Great  Tower  Street,  are 
dealers  in  lac  products. 


Disintegrators. 

Harrison  Carter,  of  Dunstable,  had  their  well- 
known  disintegrators,  mixers,  and  separators  on 
view.  A  speciality  of  the  latter  to  be  seen  was  a 
specimen  which  was  described  as  a  self-cleaning, 
electro-magnetic  separator.  This  is  widely  used  for 
extracting  iron  and  steel  from  food  powders  and  also 
does  the  work  of  a  feeder.  A  small  size  of  Carter’s 
four-screen  disintegrator  and  a  laboratory-size 
machine  were  working.  The  former  is  largely  used 
for  grinding  sugar  by  biscuit  manufacturers,  among 
whom  are  Jacobs  and  Huntley  and  Palmers.  Of 
interest  was  also  a  mixer  and  kneader  lined  with  stain¬ 
less  steel. 

The  Buffoline  Noiseless  Gear  Co.,  Ltd.,  were 
specialising  in  the  “  Kek  ”  Mill,  which  will  produce 
superfine  icing  sugar  without  using  a  screening  or 
dressing  plant;  an  important  point,  as  this  represents 
a  big  saving  of  works’  space.  The  “  Kek  ”  machine 
is  being  used  by  Keillers;  Peak,  Freans;  and  J. 
Nathan,  Ltd.  (”  Glaxo  ”). 


Centrifugals. 

These  were  displayed  by  Thomas  Broadbent  and 
Sons.  Ltd.,  of  Huddersfield,  and  Super-Centrifugal 
Engineers,  Ltd.  The  former  had  an  interesting 
electrically  driven  centrifugal,  without  bottom  dis¬ 
charge,  which  can  cope  with  eggs  at  a  good  speed, 
separating  the  shells.  Another  of  Broadbents’  motor- 
driven  machines  is  supplied  with  any  standard  make 
of  motor  and  switch-gear.  For  food  products, 
baskets  of  suitable  material — e.g.,  aluminium,  stain¬ 
less  steel,  tinned  copper,  etc. — can  be  supplied,  and 
the  outer  cases  made  of  similar  material. 


Duriron. 

“  Duriron  ”  is  a  highly  refined  composition  of  iron 
and  silicon,  which  is  so  resistant  to  all  forms  of  acid 
corrosion  that  it  is  regarded  in  the  chemical  industry 
as  a  standard  material  for  extreme  corrosive  condi¬ 
tions.  It  is  impossible  to  develop  toxic  salts  or  com¬ 
pounds  in  Duriron  apparatus  on  account  of  its  com¬ 
position  and  the  fact  that  it  is  not  soluble.  For  food 
producers’  pumps,  piping,  tank  outlets,  etc.,  it  is 
therefore  highly  suitable.  Duriron  is  marketed  by 
Sir  S.  W.  Royel  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  Manchester. 


Screens. 

Of  especial  interest  to  me  was  the  stand  of  the 
International  Combustion,  Ltd.  Here  I  saw  a  work¬ 
ing  model  of  a  Raymond  Roller  Mill  with  air  separa¬ 
tion,  capable  of  grinding  material  to  pass  200  mesh 
or  finer,  and  the  Hum-mer  Screen.  Over  200  of  the 
latter  are  in  use  in  different  parts  of  the  world  on 
rock  salt  and  120  on  evaporated  salt.  I  was  shown 
photographs  of  a  plant  using  46  Hum-mers  to  screen 
400  tons  of  rock  salt  an  hour.  One  hundred  and  fifty 
installations  are  working  on  sugar.  Tate  and  Lyle 
are  using  seven  of  these  machines.  Wrigley’s,  of 
Chicago,  are  using  a  machine  for  their  “  confection.” 
Other  products  handled  on  the  Hum-mer  Screen  in¬ 
clude  sugar-juice,  cereals  (A.  and  W.  Evans,  Ltd., 
of  Leicester),  coffee  beans,  and  ground  coffee.  Inter¬ 
national  Combustion,  Ltd.,  also  manufacture  Ray¬ 
mond  Impact  Mills  and  the  Hardinge  Conical  Ball 
Mill. 

A  New  Filter. 

The  Metafilter,  which  does  not  employ  cloth,  paper, 
or  gauze,  is  constructed  on  a  new  principle  and  may 
be  built  in  any  material  desired.  It  can  be  sterilised 
by  steam  and  cleaned  without  opening.  It  is  being 
applied  to  milk,  beer,  wine,  and  w'ater.  Filtration  is 
so  fine  that  bacteria  and  yeast  cells  and  spores  are 
removed.  This  filter  was  shown  on  the  stand  of 
Metafilter,  Ltd.,  Hounslow,  Middlesex. 

Filling  Machines,  Vat  Linings. 

Roberts’  Patent  Filling  Machines  are  well  known 
to  manufacturers  of  sauces,  salad  oils,  essences, 
wines  and  spirits,  beef  extracts,  and  cordials,  etc., 
for  their  durability  and  simplicity  of  construction. 

The  lining  of  vats  with  rubber  to  resist  the  action 
of  acid,  vinegar,  and  acetic  acid  was  the  speciality 
of  Nordac,  Ltd.  Vats  so  lined  are  fitted  with  rubber- 
lined  pipes,  valves,  and  other  suitable  fittings.  The 
rubber  is  prepared  so  as  to  conform  with  the  recent 
food  laws. 

I.ast  But  Not  Least. 

One  should  mention  the  Chemical  Engineering  and 
Chemical  Catalogue,  an  invaluable  book  of  reference 
and  data  for  processing  industries. 

One  was  able  to  see  everything  in  the  exhibition 
with  ease,  there  being  no  suggestion  of  overcrowd¬ 
ing,  and  there  seemed  a  great  readiness  on  the  part 
of  those  on  duty  on  the  stands  to  make  the  most  of 
every  opportunity  of  discussing  their  goods.  I  saw 
a  great  deal  that  held  my  attention,  though  naturally 
in  so  short  an  article  it  has  not  been  possible  to  men¬ 
tion  more  than  a  very  few.  This  is  the  second  of 
these  exhibitions  to  be  held,  and  I  understand  that  in 
view  of  its  success  it  is  proposed  to  hold  another  in 
about  two  years. 

*  *  * 

A  valuable  asset  to  any  catering  establishment  is 
a  butter  dividing  machine  marketed  by  Messrs. 
Cookers  and  Geysers,  Limited,  of  224,  High  Hol- 
born,  W.C.  i.  We  have  recently  seen  one  of  these 
machines  in  operation. 
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The  Proprietor  of  “Food  Manufacture”  and  the 

“Daily  Express” 


OWING  TO  an  unfortunate  mistake 
made  in  reporting  a  recent  law  case 
the  Daily  Express  inadvertently  sub¬ 
stituted  the  name  of  the  proprietor  of 
this  journal,  Mr,  Leonard  Hill,  for 
that  of  Mr.  Leopold  Hill. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  a  novel  was  published 
last  year  which  aroused  a  certain  amount  of  comment 
— namely.  The  IV ell  of  Loneliness,  by  Miss  Rad- 
clyffe  Hall — and  the  case  in  question  arose  out  of  a 
summons  to  which  Mr.  Jonathan  Cape  and  Mr. 
Leopold  Hill  were  respondents  at  Bow  Street  last 
November.  It  was  recorded  by  the  Daily  Express 
that  the  magistrate  declared  the  book  to  be  obscene 
and  ordered  it  to  be  destroyed. 

Though  we  have  no  opinion  either  way  concerning 
the  merits  or  demerits  of  The  Well  of  Loneliness,  in¬ 
asmuch  as  ethics  as  a  subject  lies  outside  the  scope  of 
this  journal,  it  was  regarded  as  unfortunate  in  the 
extreme  tliat  the  name  of  Mr.  Leonard  Hill,  who  is 
a  publisher  of  technical  matter  only,  should  have  been 
coupled  with  literature  “  declared  obscene  and 
ordered  to  be  destroyed.” 

We  publish  below  an  extract  from  the  Daily 
Express  of  Saturday,  March  23,  in  which  it  is  stated 
quite  clearly  that  Mr.  Leonard  Hill  had  made  no 
attempt  whatever  to  exploit  the  situation. 

Case  of  “The  Well  of  Loneliness” 

The  settlement  of  an  action  for  libel  arising  out  of 
this  case  was  mentioned  to  Mr.  Justice  .Avory  in  the 
King’s  Bench  Division  on  Friday,  March  22.  The 
plaintiff  was  Mr.  Leonard  Hill,  and  he  claimed 
damages  against  the  London  Express  Newspaper, 
Ltd. 

Mr.  Picciotto,  for  Mr.  Hill,  said  that  last  Novem¬ 
ber  Mr.  Jonathan  Cape,  the  publisher,  and  a  Mr. 
Leopold  B.  Hill  were  respondents  to  a  summons  at 
Bow  Street  Police  Court,  where  the  magistrate  had 
to  consider  whether  the  book  The  Well  of  Loneliness 
should  not  be  ordered  to  be  destroyed.  “By  an  un¬ 
fortunate  slip,  which  was  of  course  an  accident,” 
said  Mr.  Picciotto,  “  the  name  of  the  second  re¬ 
spondent  was  given  as  Leonard  Hill.” 

Mr.  Maurice  Healy,  for  the  London  Express  News¬ 
paper,  Ltd.,  said  it  was  right  to  say  that  Mr.  Leonard 
Hill  had  made  no  attempt  whatever  to  exploit  the 
situation,  and  the  London  Express  Newspaper,  Ltd., 
were  very  appreciative  of  his  attitude. 

Mr.  Justice  Avory  allowed  the  record  to  be  with¬ 
drawn. 


THK  TIME.S,  KATCRDAY.  MARCH  23.  1929. 


HIGH  COURT  OF  JUSTICE. 
KING’S  BENCH  DIVISION. 

LIBEL  ACTION  SETTLED. 

HILL  v.  LONDON  EXPBESS  NEWS¬ 
PAPERS.  LIMITED. 

(Before  Mr.  Justice  Avory.) 

Mr.  Picciotto,  iu  announcing  tbe  settlement 
of  this  libel  action,*  Said  that  the  plaintiff, 

31  r,  Leonard  Hill,  carried  on  business  as 
Lcbu.-’.rd  Hill  Advertising,  Limited,  and  was  the  , 
pujiisher  of  various  trade  journals.  In 
November  last  Mr.  Jonathan  Cape,  the  pub¬ 
lisher,  and  Mr.  Leopold  B.  HiU  were  respon¬ 
dents  to  a  summons  at  the  Bow-street  Police 
Court  where  the  magistrate  bad  to  consider 
whether 'the' book  “The  Well  of  Loneliness” 
should  be  declared  tibscene  and  ordered  to  be 
destroyed.  The  i)aUy  Express  published  a 
report  of  lire  ease  recording-  tlie  fact  that  the 
magistrate  declared  tlie  book  to  be  obsceMe 
and  bedered  it  to  be  destroyed.  By  an  unfor¬ 
tunate  dip — Avhfch',  of  coarse,  d^ite  acci¬ 
dental — the  name  of  the  second  respondent 
was  given  in  the  report  not  as  Leopold  Hill 
but  as  Leonard  Hill.  It  would  be  appreciated 
that,  inasmuch  as  tbe  plaintiff  was  a  publisher 
of  various  trade  journals,  as  well  ab  being  an 
adveitising  agenk  persons  reading  the  report 
might  easily  have  concluded  that  he  had  some 
concern  with  tho  unsavoury  matter  before  the 
magistrate. 

As  soon  as  the  error  was  pointed  but  to 
the  defendants  they  at  once  met  tbe  plaintiff 
in  the  most  fair  and  honourable  way  and 
inserted  an  apology  in  the  newspaperj  which 
their  touijsel  would  re^ieat  in  open  Court.  Mr. 
Hill  had  brought  this  action  simply  to  make 
it  clear  that  he  had  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  Uie  book,  and  the  defendants  had  agreed 
to  pay  him  a  dertain  sum  as  compensation  for 
the  anxiety  which  ho  had  suffered. 

Mr.  Maurice  Healv,  on  behalf  of  the 
defendants,  said  that  as  soon  as  the  attention 
of  the  newspaper  was  drawn  to  the  unfortunate 
slip  it  was  realized  that  it  might  be  a  source 
of  serious  annoyance  to  Mr.  Leonard  Hill,  and 
the  defendants  were  at  once  anxious  to  make 
what  amends  they  could.  Anyone  might  have 
imagined,  on  reding  the  report,  that  the 
plaintiff  had  made  himself  res^nsible  for  what 
the  magistrat,e  tta'd  declared  to  be  oteCcne. ' 
The  plaintiff  had  made  no  attempt  to  exploit 
the  libel,  but  was  simply  anxious  to  have  his 
good  namo  cleared.  'The  defendants  regretted 
that  ho  should  have  been  annoyed  in  the 
matter. 

The  record  was  withdrawn  on  ^he  terms 
that  bad  been  arranged.  j 

Solicitors. — Messrs.  Evans,  Barraclough,  and  ! 
Co.  ;  Mr.  Shirley  Woohner. 
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Trade 


Bournvilie  Works. 


THE  Bournvilie  Works  Magazine  is  a  monthly  pub¬ 
lication  which  we  always  read  with  interest.  It  is  not 
in  any  way  technical,  but  gives  one  some  idea  of  the 
social  side  of  Messrs.  Cadbury’s  marvellous  organisa¬ 
tion. 

*  *  * 

Owing  to  an  oversight  no  mention  was  made  in 
our  description  of  the  British  Industries  Fair  of 
Messrs.  Peak,  Frean  and  Co.’s  display  there.  This 
we  remember  to  have  been  decidedly  attractive.  The 
well-known  lines  on  show  included  cream-filled  and 
chocolate-coated  biscuits,  biscuits  with  fruit  jelly  in 
them,  wafers  of  all  kinds,  Scotch  shortbreads 
(delicious  confection),  and  the  famous  Pat-a-Cake 
biscuit.  The  latter  was  introduced  in  October,  1904. 
Within  a  week  12  tons  had  been  sold,  and  in  a  very 
short  time  75  tons  a  day  were  called  for.  This  pro¬ 
duct  is  100  per  cent.  Empire,  it  is  good  to  know.  We 
were  invited  by  a  salesman  to  say  “  Britain’s  Crispest 
Biscuits,”  but  it  was  too  much  for  us. 

*  *  * 

A  small  book  about  steam  traps,  containing  par¬ 
ticulars  of  a  complete  range  of  these,  to  meet  all 
conditions  from  the  draining  of  radiators  to  the 
requirements  of  modern  power  stations,  has  been 
issued  by  the  Drayton  Regulator  and  Instrument  Co., 
Ltd.,  of  West  Drayton,  Middlesex. 

*  *  * 

Particulars  of  the  Sixth  Annual  Open  Competition 
of  Industrial  Designs,  to  be  held  at  the  Imperial 
Institute,  South  Kensington.  London,  S.W.,  have 
now  been  issued,  and  can  be  obtained  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Arts,  John  Street, 
Adelphi,  London,  W.C.  2.  Intending  competitors 
must  apply  to  the  .Secretary  of  the  Society  between 
May  I  and  May  ii  for  the  necessary  entry  forms, 
and  the  last  day  for  receiving  entries  is  May  27. 
Prizes  and  scholarships  amounting  to  over  £2,000  are 
offered. 

*  *  * 


News 

An  interesting  fact  is  disclosed  by  a  circular  dated 
March  i,  from  which  it  appears  that  Morris  and 
Jones,  Limited,  have  purchased  from  Lovell  and 
Christmas  (Liverpool).  Limited  (formerly  George 
Wall  and  Company),  their  entire  sugar  and  grocery 
business. 

The  provision  businesses  of  the  respective  com¬ 
panies  have  not  been  affected  by  the  arrangement. 

This  move  is  not  surprising  from  the  standpoint  of 
Lovell  and  Christmas,  Limited,  since  this  company’s 
extensive  operations  in  the  remainder  of  the  country 
and  abroad  are  confined  to  the  importation  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  dairy  produce  and  provisions,  and  it  is 
only  natural  that  the  Liverpool  house  wish  to  con¬ 
centrate  on  these  commodities. 

The  greatly  increased  turnover  which,  no  doubt, 
will  be  secured  by  Morris  and  Jones,  Limited,  with 
only  a  slight  increase  in  overhead  charges,  should 
put  them  in  a  position  to  offer  substantial  advantages 
to  their  customers  as  well  as  to  secure  additional 
profits  for  themselves. 

The  combination,  we  believe,  makes  Morris  and 
Jones,  Limited,  the  largest  wholesale  business  of  its 
kind  in  the  country. 

We  understand  that  the  arrangement  will  not  in¬ 
volve  any  increase  in  the  capital  of  Morris  and  Jones, 
Limited. 

*  *  * 

The  Thirty-third  International  Bakers’  and  Con¬ 
fectioners’  Exhibition  and  Market  is  to  be  held  at  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Hall,  London,  from  September  7 
to  13. 

A  schedule  of  competitions  to  be  held  at  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  is  now  being  formulated,  and  the  committee  will 
meet  shortly  to  consider  suggestions,  offers  of  prizes, 
etc.  Should  any  member  of  the  trade  have  any  sug¬ 
gestions  to  offer  it  is  hoped  that  these  will  be  sent 
to  the  Manager,  Mr.  H.  S.  Rogers,  ii.  Queen  Vic¬ 
toria  Street,  London,  E.C.  4,  as  soon  as  possible. 

*  *  * 

.A  distinctly  attractive  price-list  has  been  issued  by 
Goodwin  Tidswell,  Limited,  of  their  concentrated 
flavouring  and  fruit  essences.  This  catalogue,  which 
is  conveniently  indexed,  should  be  of  use  to  buyers 
of  these  goods. 

*  *  * 

An  authoritative  key  to  the  owners  of  100,000  tele¬ 
graphic  addresses  registered  at  the  Post  Office,  and 

indispensable  to  the  keen  business  man,  is  “  Sell’s 
Directory,”  the  information  as  regards  telegraphic 
addresses  being  supplied  by  the  Postmaster-General 
exclusively  to  this  publication.  It  contains  the  names 
of  100,000  leading  firms  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
arranged  alphabetically  with  full  postal  address  and 
telephone  number,  and  130,000  firms  classified  under 
3,500  trade  headings,  also  important  firms  in  U.S.A. 
and  other  places  abroad. 

Several  new  features  have  been  embodied  in  the 
1929  issue  and  the  Press  Section  has  been  greatly 
improved. 


“Good  Old  John  Bull” 

RECENTLY  A  first-class  scandal  broke  out  in 
France  when  it  was  discovered  that  the  State  had 
been  defrauded  of  some  80,000,000  francs  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  sugar  sent  from  Germany  as  prestations  en 
nature — that  is,  as  payment  of  reparations  “  in  kind.” 
I.e  Journal  des  Fabricants  de  Sucre  makes  a  few 
playful  comments  on  this  “  beautiful  business,”  in 
which  it  says:  “We  believe  the  figure  involved  is 
nearer  90,000,000.  The  transactions  are  negotiated 
privately  between  merchant  and  merchant,  then 
handed  to  a  special  department,  which,  if  it  approves, 
puts  the  matter  through  in  a  somewhat  complicated 
way,  but  nothing  can  be  done  without  the  approval 
of  these  competent  officials.  Needless  to  say,  this 
opens  a  lovely  business,  in  the  handling  of  which 
Jews  of  the  lower  class  predominate.  What  does  the 
risk  of  a  few  months’  imprisonment  mean  if  the 
cash  is  there  when  you  come  out ! 

“  Last  year  we  received  quite  considerable  quanti¬ 
ties  of  German  sugar.  Local  producers  objecting  to 
this,  we  proceeded  to  dump  it  on  to  England,  which 
is  a  charming  development  of  war  damages.  You  get 
the  goods.  Heaven  knows  how! — and,  producers  at 
home  not  liking  it,  you  proceed  to  dump  them,  pre¬ 
ferably,  of  course,  on  good  old  John  Bull. 

”  Some  people  say  that  business  is  humdrum,  but 
we  haven’t  noticed  it,  especially  during  and  since  the 
war.” 

New  Method  Discovered  in  Norway  for 
Preserving  Fish 

The  discovery  of  the  new  process  was  recently 
announced  to  the  Norwegian  public,  which  promises 
to  be  quite  a  step  forward  in  the  preservation  of  the 
bait  and  the  fish  on  the  way  to  the  market.  Added 
interest  is  given  to  this  announcement  because  the 
discoverer  of  this  new  process  is  Mr.  D.  A.  Hansen, 
who  is  also  responsible  for  tasteless  cod  liver  oil. 
His  process  is  based  on  chemical  treatment,  which  is 
supposed  to  neutralise  the  effects  of  varying  tempera¬ 
tures  and  decomposition  generally. 

If  this  new  process  proves  as  practical  as  is  indi¬ 
cated  by  trials,  it  will  add  another  achievement  to  the 
credit  of  industrial  chemistry.  Fish  so  preserved  have 
been  kept  fresh  for  approximately  one  month. 

The  method  itself  is  very  simple  and  inexpensive. 
It  requires  a  boiler,  a  pump,  and  a  tank.  The  tank  is 
filled  with  water,  either  fresh  or  salted,  and  the  water 
heated  with  steam  to  a  certain  temperature,  when  the 
necessary  chemicals  are  added.  The  solution  is  then 


cooled  off,  and  when  cold  the  fish  are  soaked  in  it 
for  one  or  two  hours.  They  then  can  be  packed  in 
boxes  and  shipped.  The  cost  is  only  one  ore  per  kilo 
(approximately  6d.  per  100  pounds),  as  against  three 
ore  for  ice,  with  additional  cost  of  the  freight  on  the 
weight  of  the  ice  to  be  considered.  This  new  method  is 
also  supposed  to  keep  dried  fish  free  from  parasitical 
germs. 

After  using  the  process  on  bait,  it  will  next  be 
applied  to  dried  fish,  and  then  to  fresh  fish.  Trial 
shipments  of  fresh  fish  sent  to  Berlin  have  been  found 
to  be  in  excellent  condition  on  arrival. 


Smaller  Imports  of  Foodstuffs  in  1928 

The  value  of  United  Kingdom  imports  of  food, 
drink,  and  tobacco  in  1928,  partly  because  of  lower 
prices,  was  below  that  of  1927  and  the  five-year 
average.  The  value  for  this  group,  £531,913,000, 
represented  44-5  per  cent,  of  total  imports  for  the 
year.  Participation  of  the  United  States  was  featured 
by  heavy  receipts  of  apples  during  the  last  six 
months;  increased  purchases  of  raisins;  well-main¬ 
tained  demand  for  canned  goods;  and  larger  imports 
of  oats,  corn,  and  rice — despite  a  general  decrease  in 
grain  and  flour  imports;  and  some  gains  in  receipts 
of  lard,  ham,  and  frozen  pork. 

Imports  of  all  grains  and  grain  products  ag¬ 
gregated  177,150,000  hundredweight,  valued  at 
£97,637,000 — substantially  less  than  1927  figures — 
with  wheat,  barley,  corn,  and  flour  all  showing  de¬ 
creases.  The  United  States  supplied  1,530,000  hun¬ 
dredweight  of  corn,  valued  at  £715,000,  representing 
increases  of  157  per  cent,  in  volume  and  205  per  cent, 
in  value  over  1927  figures.  Total  corn  imports  de¬ 
clined  in  volume,  but  the  value  was  maintained  on 
account  of  higher  prices.  Corn  imports  from  Argen¬ 
tina  showed  the  largest  decrease. 

Despite  lower  prices,  a  smaller  domestic  crop,  and 
larger  receipts  from  Canada  and  Argentina,  total 
wheat  imports  at  103,578,000  hundredweight  were 
6-2  per  cent,  below  the  1927  volume.  Imports  from 
the  United  States  amounted  to  only  23,662,000  hun¬ 
dredweight  as  against  35,619,000  in  1927. — U.S.A. 
Commerce  Reports. 

*  *  * 

Coffee,  Cocoa,  and  Pepper. — A  Leghorn  agent 
employing  two  travellers,  desires  to  secure  the  repre¬ 
sentation  of  British  exporters  of  the  above.  (Ref. 
No.  191,  Overseas  Dept.,  B.O.T.) 
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Commercial  and  Legal  News 


{The  Editor  does  not  accept  responsibility  for  any 

Whittome  Estates,  Limited.  (235887)  Regd.  De¬ 
cember  22,  1928.  To  carry  on  the  bus.  of  farmers, 
graziers,  butchers,  fruit  growers,  etc.  Nom.  Cap. : 
£1,000  in  £i  shares. 

Farming  Properties,  Limited.  (235890)  Regd. 
December  22,  1928.  103,  Cannon  Street,  E.C.  To 
acquire  farms,  lands,  and  estates  in  the  British  Isles 
or  elsewhere;  to  carry  on  the  bus.  of  dlrs.  in  and 
producers  of  dairy,  farm,  and  garden  produce,  etc. 
Nom.  Cap.:  £5,250  in  £i  shares. 

Friern  Manor  Ice-Cream,  Limited.  (-235931) 
Regd.  December  27,  1928.  10,  Hankey  Place,  Long 
Lane,  Borough,  S.E.  i.  To  enter  into  an  agmt.  with 
Friern  Manor  Dairy  Farm,  Limited,  and  O.  H. 
Cockerton  for  the  purchase  of  the  bus.  of  ice-cream 
mchts.,  cd.  on  at  Hankey  Place,  Southwark.  Nom. 
Cap.:  £30,000  in  £i  shares. 

Milburn  Fruit  Company,  Limited.  (235936) 
Regd.  December  27,  1928.  66-67,  Billiter  Buildings, 
22,  Billiter  Street,  E.C.  3.  To  carry  on  the  bus. 
indicated  by  the  title.  Nom.  Cap.:  £12,000  in  £i 
shares. 

Pure  Extracts,  Limited.  (235993)  Regd.  De¬ 
cember  29,  1928.  40,  Chandos  Street,  W.C.  2.  To 
carry  on  the  bus.  of  mnfrs.  of  and  dlrs.  in  vegetable 
food,  vegetable  and  food  extracts,  essences  and  other 
foods,  etc.  Nom.  Cap. :  £50,000  in  48.000  pref. 
shares  of  £i  each  and  40,000  ord.  shares  of  i/-  each. 

J.  AND  G.  Benson  and  Company,  Limited.  (236008) 
Regd.  December  29,  1928.  To  carry  on  the  bus.  of 
genl.  mchts.,  dlrs.  in  rice,  cereals,  and  spices,  etc. 
Nom.  Cap. :  £2,500  in  £i  shares. 

Manor  Farm  and  Sussex  Dairies,  Limited. 
(236059)  Regd.  January  i,  1929.  50,  St.  Leonard’s 
Road,  Bexhill-on-Sea.  To  take  over  the  bus.  cd.  on 
at  St.  Leonard’s  Road,  Bexhill-on-Sea.  as  the  Manor 
Farm  Dairy,  and  at  Sackville  Road,  Bexhill-on-Sea, 
as  the  Sussex  Dairy.  Nom.  Cap. :  £5.500  in  £i 
shares. 

Sweetshops,  Limited.  (236063)  Regd.  January  i. 
1929.  To  carry  on  the  bus.  of  mnfrs.  of  and  dlrs.  in 
confectionery,  etc.  Nom.  Cap. :  £2,000  in  £i  shares. 

H.  S.  Linwood  and  Sons,  Limited.  (236081) 
Regd.  January  2,  1929.  31,  Hertford  Road.  Lower 
Edmonton,  N.9.  To  take  over  the  bus.  of  a  curer, 
purveyor,  distributor,  and  dir.  in  fish  cd.  on  at 
Lower  Edmonton  as  “  H.  S.  Linwood  and  .Sons.” 
Nom.  Cap. :  £1,000  in  £i  shares. 

Robert  Wilding  and  Sons,  Limited.  (236128) 
Regd.  January  3,  1929.  56  and  58.  Victoria  Street, 
Blackburn.  To  take  over  the  bus.  of  wholesale  fruit 
mchts.,  cd.  on  at  Blackburn,  as  “  Robert  Wilding 
and  Sons.”  Nom.  Cap.:  £5.000  in  £i  shares  (1,000 
pref.  and  4,000  ord.). 


errors  which  may  occur  in  the  following  notices.) 

S.  Kluman,  Limited.  (236129)  Regd.  January  3, 
1929.  To  carry  on  the  bus.  of  mnfrs.  of  and  dlrs.  in 
bakers’,  confectioners’,  and  genl.  caterers’  raw 
materials,  etc.  Nom.  Cap. :  £20,000  in  £i  shares. 

J.  H.  Smith  and  Sons  (Kegworth),  Limited. 
(236121)  Regd.  January  3,  1929.  To  take  over  the 
bus.  of  a  miller,  corn  mcht.,  baker,  and  provision 
mcht.  cd.  on  at  Kegworth  by  J.  H.  Smith.  Nom. 
Cap. :  £3,000  in  £i  shares. 

H.  AND  R.  Ainscough,  Limited.  (235275)  Regd. 
December  i,  1928.  To  take  over  the  bus.  of  corn 
mchts.,  millers,  flour  mchts.,  and  farmers,  breeders 
of  horses,  cattle,  etc.,  cd.  on  at  Burscough,  Lathom, 
Newburgh,  Parbold,  and  Liverpool,  as  ”  H.  and  R. 
Ainscough.”  Nom.  Cap.:  £50,000  in  £i  shares. 

Miller  Ball  and  Toulmin,  Limited.  (235279) 
Regd.  December  i,  1928.  81,  Fishergate,  Preston. 
To  carry  on  the  bus.  of  cheese  mchts.  and  factors, 
genl.  provision  mchts.,  etc.  Nom.  Cap. :  £20,000  in 
£i  shares. 

Leeves  and  Company,  Limited.  (235296)  Regd. 
December  3,  1928.  To  carry  on  the  bus.  of  salesmen 
of  fruit  and  agricultural  produce,  etc.  Nom.  Cap. : 
£300  in  £i  shares. 

Connolly  Shaw,  Limited.  (235338)  Regd.  De¬ 
cember  4,  1928.  10-18,  Victoria  Street,  Liverpool. 
To  take  over  the  businesses  cd.  on  by  L.  Connolly  and 
Company,  Limited,  of  Liverpool;  B.  and  J.  Shaw, 
of  Hull;  Naylor,  Hewitt,  Limited,  of  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne;  Manchester  Fruit  Brokers,  Limited,  of 
Manchester;  Connolly,  Shaw  and  Company,  Limited, 
of  Belfast  and  Dublin;  and  Connolly,  Shaw  and  Co. 
(Cardiff),  Limited,  of  Cardiff;  and  to  carry  on  the 
bus.  of  brokers,  mchts.,  auctioneers,  commission 
agents,  growers  and  packers  of  fresh,  dried,  and 
preserved  fruit,  vegetables,  etc.  Nom.  Cap. : 
£350,000  in  £i  shares  (200,000  pref.  and  150,000 
ord.). 

Bloomfield  and  Sons  (Caterers),  Limited. 
(235360)  Regd.  December  5,  1928.  54,  North  Street, 
Leeds.  To  carry  on  the  bus.  of  bakers,  confec¬ 
tioners,  refreshment  room  proprs.,  etc.  Nom.  Cap.: 
£250  in  £i  shares. 

Nella’s  Toffee  Company,  Limited.  (235375) 
Regd.  December  5,  1928.  26,  Westbourne  Place, 
Hove,  Sussex.  To  carry  on  the  bus.  of  toffee  and 
sweetstuff  mnfrs.  as  formerly  cd.  on  at  Hove  by 
Peggy  Mann.  Kathleen  L.  Allen,  and  J.  G.  Allen. 
Nom.  Cap. :  £4,000  in  £i  shares  (2,000  pref.  and 
2,000  ord.). 

Will  Smith  and  Company  (Bakers),  Limited. 
(235410)  Regd.  December  6,  1928.  To  take  over  the 
bus.  of  a  baker  and  confectioner  cd.  on  at  218, 
Summer  Lane,  Birmingham,  as  “  Will  Smith  and 
Company.”  Nom.  Cap.:  £1,200  in  £i  shares. 
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Creameries  (Whitstable)  Limited.  (237288) 
Regd.  February  20,  1929.  65,  Oxford  Street,  Whit¬ 
stable.  To  carry  on  the  bus.  of  dlrs.  in  and  purveyors 
of  milk,  cream,  and  butter,  etc.  Nom.  Cap. :  £100. 

Washbourn  and  Company,  Limited.  (237312) 
Regd.  February  20,  1929.  To  take  over  the  bus.  of 
wine  and  spirit  mchts.,  etc.,  cd.  on  at  Bell  Lane, 
Gloucester,  as  “Washbourn  and  Co.”  Nom.  Cap.; 
£14,000. 

European  Markets  (EML),  Limited.  (237321) 
Regd.  February  21,  1929.  141,  Moorgate,  E.C.2.  To 
carry  on  the  bus.  of  mnfrs.  of  and  dlrs.  in  all  kinds  of 
genl.  provisions,  producers,  fertilisers,  and  manures, 
etc.  Nom.  Cap.:  £1.000. 

Seronok  Syndicate,  Limited.  (237418)  Regd. 
February  23,  1929.  To  acquire  any  land,  mines, 
mineral,  or  other  properties  in  any  part  of  the  world; 
to  prospect  for,  work,  and  develop  tin  and  other 
mines,  etc.  Nom.  Cap. :  £20,000. 

Anschell,  Limited.  (237422)  Regd.  February  25, 
1929.  23A,  Golders  Green  Road,  Golders  Green, 
N.W.  II.  To  carry  on  the  bus.  of  sugar,  sweetmeat, 
and  ice  mnfrs.,  and  genl.  mchts.,  etc.  Nom  Cap. : 
£2,000. 

Mortlock  Sterilised  Milk  Supply  Company, 
Limited.  (237462)  Regd.  February  25,  1929.  65, 
Whitta  Road,  Manor  Park,  E.  12.  To  take  over  the 
businesses  cd.  on  at  Manor  Park  by  the  Sterilised 
Milk  Supply  Company  and  the  Pure  Cream  Supply 
Company.  Nom.  Cap.:  £15,000. 

Fred  Adams,  Limited.  (237467)  Regd.  February 
26,  1929.  To  take  over  the  bus.  of  a  baker,  confec¬ 
tioner,  grocer,  and  tobacconist  cd.  on  at  Abertillery 
and  Blaina,  both  in  Monmouth,  as  “  Fred  Adams.” 
Nom  Cap. :  £2,000. 

Havelock  Bakery,  Limited.  (237492)  Regd. 
February  27,  1929.  To  take  over  the  bus.  cd.  on  at 
Back  Coronation  Street,  Blackpool,  as  the  Havelock 
Bakery.  Nom.  Cap. :  £500. 

Rumpelmayer  (I.ondon)  Limited.  (237504)  Regd. 
February  27,  1929.  To  enter  into  an  agmt.  with  the 
Grafton  Trust,  Ltd.,  and  to  carry  on  the  bus.  of 
mnfrs.  of  and  dlrs.  in  chocolates,  etc.  Nom.  Cap. : 
£50,000. 


THE  COMPANIES  ACT,  1928 

The  Government  have  announced  that  Section  53 
of  the  Companies  Act,  1928,  is  to  be  brought  into 
operation  at  once  by  Order  in  Council  (in  addition  to 
Section  92,  which  prohibits  the  hawking  of  shares 
from  house  to  house  and  is  already  in  operation),  and 
that  the  provisions  of  the  Act  will  be  embodied  in  the 
Consolidating  Bill  to  be  introduced  into  Parliament 
next  week. 

Section  53  is  designed  to  facilitate  reorganisations 
of  share  capital,  etc.,  and  in  the  interests  of  trade  in 
general  and  certain  important  undertakings  its  opera¬ 
tion  cannot  be  delayed  until  the  passing  of  the  Con¬ 
solidating  Bill. 

The  text  of  the  Companies  Act,  1928,  is  contained 
\n  A  B  C  Guide  to  the  Companies  Act.  Jordan  and 
Borrie.  5s.  6d.  post  free,  from  Jordan  and  Sons, 
Limited,  Chancery  Lane,  London,  W.C.  2. 


London  Gazette  Information 

Joint  Stock  Companies. 

At  the  expiration  of  three  months  from  February 
22,  the  names  of  the  undermentioned  companies  will, 
unless  cause  is  shown  to  the  contrary,  be  struck  off 
the  Register,  and  the  companies  will  be  dissolved : 
California  Canneries  Company,  Limited. 

Dutch  Bacon  Company,  Limited. 

Voluntary  Liquidations. 

(Note. — It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  voluntary 
liquidations  may,  in  some  instances,  refer  to 
companies  in  course  of  reconstruction.) 

Continental  Grape  Products,  Limited.  Re¬ 
solved,  February  20,  1929,  that  the  company  be 
wound  up  voluntarily,  and  that  Mr.  F.  C.  T.  Lane, 
C.A.,  2,  Norfolk  Street,  Strand,  W.C.  2,  be  appointed 
liquidator.  Claims  should  be  sent  to  the  liquidator  by 
April  8.  (Note. — This  notice  is  purely  formal,  and  is 
to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  Companies 
Act.  All  creditors  have  been,  or  will  be,  paid  in  full.) 

E.  Beanes  and  Company,  Limited.  Resolved, 
February  25,  1929,  that  the  company  be  wound  up 
voluntarily,  and  that  Mr.  G.  B.  Norton,  C.A.,  66, 
Coleman  Street,  E.C.  2,  be  appointed  liquidator. 
(Note. — The  above  notice  is  formal,  and  is  given  in 
order  to  comply  with  the  Companies  Act.  All  the 
debts  and  liabilities  will  be  paid  in  full  in  due  course.) 

Bankruptcy  Acts. 

Hill,  Henry,  residing  and  carrying  on  business  at 
563,  Attercliffe  Common,  Sheffield,  Mineral  Water 
Manufacturer,  trading  as  “  Harry  Hill.”  (26  of  1929) 
Public  Examination,  2  p.m.,  April  ii,  at  County 
Court  Hall,  Bank  Street,  Sheffield.  Adjudication, 
March  ii. 


{Continued  from  page  118.) 

230.  Detection  of  Rice  Flour  in  Pepper  Powder. 
Wagenaar.  (Z.  Unters.  Lebensm.,  1928,  56,  205-208.) 

231.  Detection  of  Cacao  Embryo  in  Cocoa  Pro¬ 
ducts.  Schmand.  {Ibid.,  198-199.) 

232.  Volumetric  Method  for  Determining  Tin  in 
Conserves  and  other  Foodstuffs.  Glassmann  and  Bar- 
sutzkaja.  {Ibid.,  208-212.) 

233.  A  Double  Error  in  Food  Analysis.  Rewald. 
{Chem.-Ztg.,  1928,  52,  1013.) 

234.  Determination  of  Oil  in  Olives.  {Bulletin 
Matieres  Grasses,  1928,  305-310.) 

235.  Mechanical  Treatment  of  the  Fruit  of  the  Oil 
Palm.  {Ibid.,  311-314.) 

236.  The  Quantitative  Determination  of  Higher 
Unsaturated  Fatty  Acids.  Escher  {Helvetica  Chimica 
Acta,  12,  I.  27-49.  In  German.) 

237.  The  Structure  of  the  More  Common  Fats. 
Hilditch.  {Chem.  and  Ind.,  48,  9,  212-215.) 

238.  The  Component  Glycerides  of  a  Mutton 
Tallow.  Hilditch.  {Ibid.,  48,  8,  46.) 
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Fruit  and  Vegetable  Products 

179.  Preparation  of  Banana  Vinegar.  Von  Loe- 
secke.  (Ind.  and  Eng.  Chem.,  21,  2,  175-176.) 

180.  Seed  Problem  of  the  Pea-Packer.  Renard. 
(Canner,  68,  7,  13-16.) 

181.  Manganese  Essential  to  Vegetable  Crops. 
Mazzuchelli.  {Ibid.,  17-18.) 

182.  Factors  affecting  the  Composition  of  Dates. 
Fattah  and  Cruess.  {Plant  Physiol.,  1927,  2,  349-355.) 

183.  Factors  in  Packing  of  Fruits  in  Wine  Syrup. 
Barnby  and  Voigt.  {Fruit  Prod.  Jour.,  8,  6,  11-13.) 
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{Ibid.,  24-26.) 
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{Ibid.,  31-32.) 
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190.  New  Fruit  Varieties.  Darrow.  {Ibid.,  73-75.) 

191.  Consistency  and  Stability  of  Mayonnaise 
Emulsion.  {Ibid.,  77-81.) 

192.  Grading  of  Canned  Peas.  {Ibid.,  90.) 

Cereal  Products 

193.  The  Water  Content  of  Bread.  {Brit.  Baker, 
72,  23,  11-12.) 

194.  Fermentation  in  Baking  Processes.  Schmorl. 
{Zeit.  Ges.  Miihl.,  1928,  74-75.) 

195.  Dried  Yeast  in  Bread.  {Chem.  and  Drug., 

1928,  783  )  .  . 

196.  The  Peptisation  of  Wheat  Flour  Proteins  by 
Inorganic  Salt  Solutions.  Gortner,  Hoffman,  and 
Sinclair.  {Cereal  Chem.,  6,  i,  1-18.) 

197.  Flour  Colour  Tests.  Kent-Jones  and  Herd. 
{Ibid.,  33-50.) 

198.  Report  on  Cereal  Products.  LeClerk.  {Ibid., 

78-83.) 

199.  Corn  Canning  Costs  and  Distribution.  (Glass 
Packer,  1929.  February,  86.) 

Dairy  Products 

200.  The  Fatty  Acids  and  Component  Glycerides 
of  some  New  Zealand  Butters.  Hilditch  and  Jones. 
{Analyst,  64,  635,  75-96.) 

201.  Chemistry  of  Sour  Milk.  Van  Slyke.  {N.Y. 
.State  Agric.  Exp.  Stat.  Bull.,  140,  1928,  14  pp.) 

Various 

202.  Sodium  Aluminate  as  a  Coagulant  in  Chemical 
Treatment  of  Cannery  Waste  Waters.  Holmes  and 
Fink.  {Ind.  and  Eng.  Chem.,  21,  2,  150-151.) 

203.  Consistency  of  Mayonnaise.  Croy  and  South- 
wick.  {Canner,  68,  7,  31-40.) 

204.  Food  Products.  Their  Source,  Chemistry, 
and  Use.  Bailey.  (Pp.  563.  Philadelphia,  Blakiston, 
1928.) 


205.  The  Manufacture  of  Caviare  Substitute.  Dud- 
zius.  {Braunschzv.  Kons.  Z.,  1929,  7,  5-6.) 

206.  The  Biochemistry  of  the  Amino  Acids. 
Mitchell.  (The  Chemical  Catalogue  Co.,  U.S.A.,  £2. 

590  pp.) 

207.  Molasses.  A  study  of  the  Product.  Reich. 
{Planter  and  Sug.  Man.,  82,  7,  121-123.) 

208.  Dissolved  Oxygen  in  Boiler  Water  Feed. 
Smith.  {Ibid.,  125.) 

209.  Chemical  Composition  of  Certain  Food  Pastes. 
Settinj.  {Atti.  R.  Accad.  Lancei,  1928,  8,  314-317.) 

210.  Cause  of  the  Fluorescence  of  Milk  and  Wine 
in  Ultra-Violet  Rays.  Migliacci.  {Boll.  Chim.  farm., 
1928,  67,  673-674.) 

21 1.  Studies  in  the  Anti-Neuritic  Vitamin.  Rose- 
dale  and  Oliveiro.  {Biochem.  /.,  22,  6,  1362-1367.) 

212.  The  Biological  Inertness  of  Irradiated  My¬ 
costerols  other  than  Ergosterol.  Rosenheim  and 
Webster.  {Ibid.,  1426-1428.) 

213.  Odour  and  Constitution  among  the  Mustard 
Oils.  V.,  Blending.  Dyson.  {Perfumery  and  Essential 
Oil  Record,  January,  3-6.) 

214.  The  Method  of  Investigation  and  Identifica¬ 
tion  of  Fats.  Lustig  and  Botstiber.  {Biochem.  Zeits., 
204,  46-61.) 

215.  The  Homogeneity  of  Vitamin  B.  Schmitz  and 
George.  {Biochem.  Zeits.,  204,  165-178.) 

216.  Specific  Gravity  Determinations  as  Guide  in 
Control  of  Exhaust.  Culpepper  and  Moon.  {Canner, 
68,  8,  21-24.) 

217.  Recent  Developments  in  Ice  Manufacture. 
Lauer.  {Ice  and  Refrig.,  76,  2,  109-114.) 

218.  Tomato  and  Dried  Potato  Products.  Jacob¬ 
sen.  {Braunschw.  Kons.  Z.,  1929,  9,  5-7.) 

219.  The  Corrosive  Action  of  Organic  Acids  on 
the  Tin  Can.  Culpepper  and  Moon.  {Canner,  64,  9, 
13-16.) 

220.  Improved  Method  of  Heating  Glass  Con¬ 
tainers  in  Vertical  Retorts.  Parcell.  {Ibid.,  29-30.) 

Analysis 

221.  Determination  of  Honey  in  Honey  Cakes. 
Mees.  (Chem.  Weekblad,  1928,  25,  674-676.) 

222.  Qualitative  Determination  Oxymethylfurfurol 
in  Honey.  Fiehe.  (Z.  Unters.  Lebensm.,  1928,  56, 
200-203.) 

223.  Occurrence,  Detection,  and  Determination  of 
Laurie  Acid  in  Alcoholic  Beverages.  Grossfeld  and 
Meyermeister.  {Ibid.,  167-187.) 

224.  Sesamin  and  Sesamolin.  Adriani.  {Ibid.,  187- 
194.) 

225.  Luminescence  of  Oils  and  Fats  due  to  Re¬ 
moval  of  Vitamins.  Van  Raalte.  {Ibid.,  195-198.) 

226.  Determination  of  Caffein  in  Tea.  Gobert. 
(Ann.  Falsif.,  1928,  21,  517-518.) 

227.  Analysis  of  Maple  Products.  Fowler  and 
Snell.  (Ind.  and  Eng.  Chem.,  Anal.  Edn.,  i,  i,  8-13.) 

228.  Determination  of  Moisture  in  Sugar  Syrups. 
Rice.  (Ibid.,  31-32.) 

229.  Determination  of  Sugar  in  the  Beet.  Saillard. 
(Planter  and  Sug.  Man.,  82,  7,  123-124.) 
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Recent  Patents 

These  particulars  of  Nerv  Patents  of  interest  to  readers  have  been  selected  from  the 
“  Official  Journal  of  Patents,”  and  are  published  by  permission  of  the  Controller  of  H.M. 
Stationery  Office. 


Latest  Patent  Applications 

6049.  Bollmann,  H.,  and  Rewald,  B.  ;  Manufacture 
of  egg  substitutes.  February  23. 

6152.  Le  Cere,  H.  :  Machines  for  filling  moulds  with 
viscous  chocolate.  February  25. 

6168.  Alexander,  C.  C.  :  Egg-preserving  composi¬ 
tions.  February  25. 

6795.  Sutton,  G.  J.  :  Appliance  for  sorting  and 
packing  eggs,  fruit,  etc.  March  2. 

Specifications  Published 

297,457.  Gfeller,  E.  :  Preservation  of  butter. 
305,972.  Heriot,  M.  M.  :  Curing  hams  and  bacons. 

306,013.  Donner,  a.  :  Preservation  of  liquid  eggs, 
egg  yolk,  or  egg  white. 

306,374.  Kronberg,  X.  M.:  Method  of  producing  a 
milk  serum  preparation  for  the  improvement  of 
bread,  cakes,  and  biscuits,  and  as  an  aid  in  the 
baking  thereof. 

306,780.  Gray,  T.  :  Apparatus  for  containing,  pre¬ 
serving,  and  cutting  cooked  tongue  and  other 
foodstuffs. 

Printed  copies  of  the  full  Published  Specifications 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Patent  Office,  25. 
Southampton  Buildings,  London  lf\C.  2.  at  the 
uniform  price  of  15.  each. 

Abstracts  Published 

301,628.  Food  Warmers.  O’Connor.  S.  P.,  6,  Kenyon 
Mansions,  Kensington,  London. 

301.651.  Food  Preparations.  Nyrop,  J.  E.,  36,  Vim- 
melskaftet,  Copenhagen. 

Food  for  Animals. — A  milk-like  product  is  prepared 
by  grinding  soya-beans,  maize,  or  earth  nuts  with 
water  or  skimmed  milk  and  an  A-vitamin-containing 
fatty  substance  or  oil  is  emulsified  therein.  The  pro¬ 
duct  is  homogenised  if  necessary  and  then  atomised 
into  hot  gases  that  act  as  a  drying  medium.  Inactive 
gases  such  as  carbon  dioxide  and  nitrogen  are  suit¬ 
able.  The  atomisation  is  effected  at  such  a  low 
temperature  that  the  resulting  powders  may  form 
milk-like  products  when  mixed  with  water,  skimmed 
milk,  or  the  like.  The  A-vitamin  containing  oil  may 
be  prepared  by  adding  to  the  oil  an  A-vitamin  con¬ 
centrate  obtained  by  treating  whale  oil  to  a  saponifi¬ 
cation  process,  the  residue  being  deodorised  and  used 
as  the  concentrate.  Whale  oil  may  be  used  as  the  A- 
vitamin-containing  oil  after  deodorisation  in  the 
absence  of  air. 

301,750.  Food  Fats.  Xaamlooze  Vennootschap 
Nederlandsche  Xaamlooze  X’ennootschap 


Fransch  -  Hollandsche  Oliefabrieken  Xou-  • 
VE.AUX  Etablissements  C.\lve-Delft,  Delft, 
Holland.  Xot  yet  accepted. 

For  producing  or  improving  the  aroma  of  edible  fats, 
such  as  margarine,  artificial  cream,  etc.,  diketones, 
such  as  diacetyl,  or  substances  capable  of  being 
transformed  into  diketones,  are  added  during  manu¬ 
facture.  Diketones  or  reduction  products  thereof  in 
milk  or  other  liquid  may  be  mixed  intimately  with  the 
fats  and  oris  so  that  the  diketones  are  transferred 
thereto,  the  liquid  being  subsequently  separated  from 
the  mass.  Several  examples  are  given,  of  which  the 
following  is  one  :  90  kilos  of  Premier  Jus,  90  kilos  of 
coconut  oil,  300  kilos  of  palm  kernel  oil.  and  120 
kilos  of  ground  nut  oil  are  brought  to  a  temperature 
of  39“  C.  and  intimately  mixed;  after  the  gradual  addi¬ 
tion  of  150  litres  of  water  and  50  kilos  of  broken  ice 
the  mass  is  churned  to  a  homogeneous  proditct  and 
3  grams  of  methylacetyl-carbinol  are  then  added, 
whereupon  the  emulsion  is  passed  over  a  cooling 
drum  and  exposed  for  a  sufficient  time  to  the  air  to 
effect  the  oxidation  to  diacetyl.  Perchlorates,  organic 
and  inorganic  peroxides,  quinones.  etc.,  may  be  used 
as  oxidising  agents,  or  .substances  having  an  indirect 
action  sucli  as  acetaldehyde  may  be  employed,  or 
radiation  with  light  rays  of  short  wave  length  either 
alone  or  together  with  an  oxidising  agent  may  serve 
the  purpose. 

301.861.  Packages;  containers.  D.autvvitz,  W..  16. 
Arbenzstrasse,  Zurich,  Switzerland.  Xot  yet 
accepted. 

Packages  wrapped  in  paper  or  cloth,  or  containers 
moulded  from  cardboard,  paper  pulp,  wood  pulp,  or 
the  like,  are  rendered  airtight  and  impermeable  by 
coating  with  hardened  oils  or  fats,  such  as  hardened 
coconut  oil.  peanut  oil.  or  hardened  train  oil.  The 
packages  or  containers  may  be  subjected  to  a  pre¬ 
liminary  impregnation  with  glue,  gelatine,  cellulose, 
cellulose  esters  or  the  like.  The  glue.  etc.,  is  allowed 
to  penetrate  from  outside  inwards  into  the  body  of 
the  packing  material  to  such  a  depth  that  the  hard¬ 
ened  fat,  on  being  applied  to  the  inner  surface,  is 
superficially  drawn  from  the  inside  outwards.  The 
raw  material  of  which  the  containers  are  to  be  made 
may  be  impregnated  with  glue.  etc. 

302,019.  Saucepan  steamers.  Bulpitt  and  Sons, 
Limited,  and  Bulpitt,  W.  S.,  Camden  Street, 
Birmingham. 

302,037.  Paper  bags.  Chadwick.  C.,  Century  Works. 
Honduras  Street,  Oldham. 

302.447.  Preserving  food,  etc.  Johnson,  J.  Y.,  47. 
I.incoln’s  Inn  Fields,  London.  (1.  G.  Farbenin- 
dustrie  Akt.-Ges.,  Frankfort-on-AIain,  Germany.) 
Perishable  goods,  such  as  eggs,  fruit,  etc.,  are  pre¬ 
served  by  treating  with  an  aqueous  solution  of  a  con- 
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densation  product  of  urea  and  formaldehyde  and  then 
drying,  a  thin  impervious  coating  being  obtained. 
'J'he  condensation  product  obtained  from  dimethyl- 
olurea — e.g.,  by  boiling  its  aqueous  solution  with  or 
without  the  addition  of  condensing  agents — may  be 
used.  Small  amounts  of  organic  water  soluble  sol¬ 
vents,  such  as  ethyl  alcohol,  glycol,  glycerine,  and 
other  aliphatic  alcohols,  may  be  added  to  the  solu¬ 
tion.  Benzoic,  salicylic,  or  boric  acid  or  other  pre¬ 
servatives  may  also  be  added.  A  small  amount  of  free 
formaldehyde  is  also  usually  present  and  acts  as  a 
preservative.  The  solution  contains  generally  10-30 
per  cent,  of  the  condensation  product.  Reference  is 
made  to  the  Public  Health  (Preservatives,  etc.,  in 
Food)  Regulations,  1925. 

302.481.  Ice-cream  freezers.  Wood,  L.  D..  Keystone 
Works,  Medlar  Street.  London. 

302.989.  Milking-machines ;  valves.  Aktiebol.\get 
Separ.\tor.  8,  Fleminggatan.  Stockholm.  (As¬ 
signees  of  Hapgood.  C.  H.,  26.  Rutgers  Place, 
Xutley,  New  Jersey,  U.S.A.)  Not  yet  accepted. 

302.990.  Milking-machines ;  valves ;  electric  couplings. 

.Aktiebol.^get  Sep.\r.\tor,  8,  Fleminggatan, 
Stockholm.  (Assignees  of  Hapgood.  C.  H.;  26, 
Rutgers  Place,  Nutley.  New  Jersey,  U.S.A.)  Not 
yet  accepted. 

302.991.  Closures  for  jam  jars.  etc.  Neilsen.  N.  C., 
33.  Amagertory,  Copenhagen.  Not  yet  accepted. 

303.154.  Moulding  chocolate,  etc.  Ebeli,  C.  G.,  29, 
Harmen  Jansweg,  Haarlem,  Holland.  Not  yet 
accepted. 

Endless-chain  machines;  feeding.  —  Relates  to 
machines  for  feeding  chocolate  or  other  thick  fluid 
into  moulds  under  pressure  by  means  of  a  piston  co¬ 
operating  with  an  apertured  plate  and  comprises  a 
piston  consisting  of  two  perforated  parts  having  a 
lost  motion  connection,  one  part  carrying  obturating 
members  for  the  apertures  in  the  other  part. 

303,187.  Cocoa  preparations.  North.  C.  E.,  147,  Park 
Street.  Montclair,  New  Jersey,  U.S.A. 

A  cocoa-milk  beverage  ready  for  consumption  is  pre¬ 
pared  by  adding  a  gelatinous  thickener  to  these 
materials  and  subjecting  the  mixture  to  a  temperature 
and  pressure  treatment,  the  increased  viscosity  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  heat  and  pressure  treatment  and  by  the 
added  thickener  being  so  related  as  to  hold  the  cocoa 
particles  in  suspension.  The  thickeners  employed  in¬ 
clude  gelatine,  agar,  vegetable  gums  such  as  traga- 
canth,  gum  arabic,  Irish  moss,  and  starch. 

303-343-  Packing  sweetmeats.  Berten  and  Co.,  Ges., 
N’iersen,  Rhineland,  Germany.  Not  yet  accepted. 

303,500.  Refrigerating.  Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool 
Co.,  6.  East  44th  Street,  New  York,  U.S.A. 
(Assignees  of  Davenport.  R.  W.;  2570.  Field 
Avenue.  Detroit,  Michigan,  U.S.A.)  Not  yet 
accepted. 

303,504.  Refrigerating.  Siemens-Schuckertwerke 
Akt.-Ges.,  Siemensstadt,  Berlin.  Not  yet 
accepted. 


303.530.  Preserving  liquid  eggs.  Pulvo,  Limited, 
Bolton,  W.  F.,  and  Read,  C.  V,  B.,  86,  Far- 
ringdon  Street,  London. 

Egg  yolks  or  the  mixed  yolks  and  whites  are  pre¬ 
served  by  adding  common  salt,  boiling  under  vacuum 
at  a  temperature  insufficient  to  cause  coagulation — 
e.g.,  130°  F. — and  then  adding  lactic  acid. 

303.583.  Cutting  fruit,  etc.  Aluminium  Plant  and 
Vessel  Co.,  Limited,  Point  Pleasant,  London, 
and  Ashton,  H.  G.,  17,  King’s  Drive,  Middleton, 
Lancashire. 

303.591.  Drying  fish,  etc.  Haslam,  W.  H.,  8,  Han¬ 
over  Terrace,  Regent’s  Park,  London. 
Chambers;  air.  controlling  circulation  of. — Apparatus 
for  drying  fish  and  other  foodstuffs  consists  of  an 
horizontal  drying-chamber  and  an  adjacent  air-heat- 
ing-chamber  between  which  the  air  is  circulated, 
together  with  means  for  supplying  fresh  air  and  with¬ 
drawing  some  of  the  moist  air. 

303.622.  Mincing-machines.  Fulton.  D.,  23,  Bell- 
grove  Street,  Glasgow. 

303.662.  Packing  eggs;  boxes.  Powell  Lane  Manu¬ 
facturing  Co.,  Limited.  Severn  Side  Wharf, 
(jloucester,  and  L.ane.  S.  D.,  6,  The  Park,  Chel- 
tenliam,  Gloucestershire. 

303,956.  Evaporating  fruit  juices,  etc.  Serailian, 
M.  K.,  Bischofszell,  Switzerland. 

304.001.  Bottling.  Headly,  L.  C.,  Abbey  Gate 
Works.  .Abbey  Gate,  Leicester. 
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SISTER  LAURA’S 

496,647.  Infant  and  invalid  foods.  Sister  Laura’s 
Infant  and  Invalid  Food  Company,  Limited, 
Springfield  Works,  Arnold  Avenue.  Bishop- 
briggs,  Glasgow.  March  13. 

VIOLA 

498,145.  Margarine.  A.  J.  Mills  and  Company, 
Limited.  Colonial  House,  Tooley  Street, 
London.  S.E.  i.  March  13. 

ELF 

498,874.  Sugar.  Fairrie  and  Company.  Limited, 
Palace  Chambers.  21.  Victoria  Street,  Liverpool, 
and  253,  Vauxhall  Road.  Liverpool.  March  6. 

BLUE  MIST 

499,152.  Cheese.  William  Horner  Creameries, 
Limited,  Cheese  Factory  and  Creamery,  Cud- 
dington,  near  Northwich,  Cheshire.  March  13. 


